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Abstract 


A series of federal investments, collectively referred to as the New Deal, were 
implemented in parks across the nation to aid in the recovery from the Great Depression. In 
addition to state and federal parks, local parks also gleaned benefits from these programs. 
Allegheny County's North Park was undeniably transformed over almost a decade of New Deal 
funding. The sites across North Park are well loved and well used, but information about their 
creation is not readily apparent. Utilizing unpublished County records, annual reports, and local 
repositories, the extent of New Deal investments in North Park was investigated. The resulting 
research was used to create entries for New Deal-related sites within North Park on Clio, a 
website and mobile application created to guide both in-person and virtual visitors through 


historical and cultural sites. 
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Introduction 


When the Great Depression devastated the U.S. economy, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt implemented a series of programs called the New Deal, which had a positive and 
measurable impact on parks across the nation. Just six years prior to the New Deal, Allegheny 
County had begun to transform North Park from clear-cut farmland into a wooded oasis, a respite 
from the smoky industrial city of Pittsburgh. This Capstone Project will explore the New Deal 
programs that took place in North Park, opposition that occurred, and the legacy left behind. 
Significant improvements to the Park occurred between 1933 and 1949 thanks to New Deal 
programs, including the creation of two lakes, a boathouse, numerous shelters and buildings, and 
plantings of hundreds of acres of native trees, which are still enjoyed by Park visitors and 
wildlife to this very day. 

With renewed calls in recent years to reinstate programs in parks similar to those in the 
New Deal era, this project can help us understand the local context of these federal programs. ! 
The research will be used to develop entries for an online and mobile app, highlighting how and 
where the New Deal impacted North Park. These entries will allow both in person and virtual 
visitors to engage in a self-guided tour of the Park. In order to develop the interpretive narrative 
and media for the entries, further research must be conducted on the topic. 

Particular attention will be paid to the experiences of African Americans in New Deal 


programs, and it is hoped that the primary research conducted in regard to the North Park New 


' Nathan Rott and Scott Detrow, “Reaching Back to The New Deal, Biden Proposes a Civilian Climate 
Corps,” NPR, May 11, 2021, https://www.npr.org/2021/05/11/993976948/reaching-back-to-the-new-deal-biden- 
proposes-a-civilian-climate-corps. 


Deal will uncover information about the local involvement of African Americans. The 
groundwork will be laid in this Project for such an exploration to take place in the coming years 
as more sources are uncovered from both local repositories and national archives, some of which 
are inaccessible during the current COVID pandemic. 

Chapter One identifies the major trends in New Deal research, noting the gaps present in 
the existing secondary literature. Chapter Two discusses the historical lenses to be used, and the 
type and location of resources that will be accessed to complete the research. Chapter Three 
introduces the intended audience for the public-facing component of this Project. Chapter Four 
interprets the historical information collected from the primary and secondary sources. Chapter 
Five provides the framework for the Project and its implementation. Chapter Six outlines the 
costs for implementing the Project. Chapter Seven describes the opportunities created through 
this Project, and potential obstacles to its implementation. Appendix A lists North Park projects 
for which primary sources have been located that connect it to a New Deal program. Screenshots 


and links to the online Clio entries are presented in Appendices B to F. 


Chapter 1: Historiography 


The New Deal was a significant investment of public funding, and saw the federal 
government take on a larger role than it had previously. The major historiographical debates 
associated with this topic center around whether the New Deal was beneficial to both individuals 
and communities, and to what extent those benefits were equally shared across the nation. 
Among the most striking changes in the historical interpretations of the New Deal that have 
taken place over the last 80 years is the focus on communities and individuals that were not in 
positions of power and how the New Deal impacted them. The focus is no longer just on how 
and why the President developed these public works programs; more than ever before historians 
are asking who benefitted from them and to what extent. Most interpretations that focus on topics 
other than the tales of great men were published in the last two decades. 

The most consistent historiographical trend in the history of the New Deal is The 
Democratization of History. The study of history intentionally widened its lens to include and 
interpret the lives of those who were not ordinarily seen as history makers. In the United States 
this meant that no longer were Presidents and other powerful (usually rich) white men the only 
subjects worthy of study - women, minorities, and the poor were worthy of study too. Their 
experiences were worth documenting and including. 

There is a small collection of secondary sources which address the New Deal impacts 
within Allegheny County as a whole. Many of those specifically focus on the City of Pittsburgh. 


The Civil Works Administration (CWA), a New Deal program, “tangibly and positively affected 


city planning in Pittsburgh” according to authors Bauman and Muller.' Though the CWA is 
given the majority of the attention in their chapter “The Depression, the New Deal, and 
Planning’s Survival,” this well-researched source draws on both local archives within the region 
and on the collections at the National Archives and academic archives across the nation to 
support their argument. Written for an audience interested in the history of urban planning, the 
authors provide a narrative of the region’s planning and who the main actors were during the 
various points of time. This work provides an avenue in which the New Deal’s impact on North 
Park can be put into a regional context of that time, furthering the audience’s understanding of 
the Park’s place in history. 

Bruce Stave, a professor of history, argues that the New Deal was integral in turning the 
Pittsburgh area from a Republican stronghold into a Democratic one in his 1970 book The New 
Deal and the Last Hurrah: Pittsburgh Machine Politics. He also argues that this reversal in 
political support helped to shape the extent to which different New Deal funds were able to be 
applied or used in the Pittsburgh region. The audience the author intended to reach was one 
interested in the political history of the region, and he does so by utilizing rich sources including 
voting records, political campaign materials, and drawing connections between the decision 
makers and the decisions they made. The quality and quantity of this source are appropriate for 
an overview of this topic. The decisions made by the Allegheny County government, which 
owns and operates North Park, has always been closely tied to that of the Pittsburgh region. The 


rich political history summarized by Stave will help to show that the story of North Park is 


' John F. Bauman and Edward K. Muller, Before Renaissance: Planning in Pittsburgh, 1889-1943 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2006), 218. 


innately tied to that of the greater region, thus expanding the audience of the Capstone Project 
from just those who visit the Park to those who live or are interested in the region’s history. 

American-Made: The Enduring Legacy of the WPA: When FDR Put the Nation to Work 
explores how the WPA, a New Deal program, left a positive legacy across our nation leaving 
almost no corner untouched by its work. Author Nick Taylor utilizes an appropriate variety of 
sources to highlight this work and prove that it impacted communities in a multitude of ways, 
from schools to works of art to roads and bridges. His intended audience is one that would be 
interested in seeing how government programs can bolster local economies and communities 
through investments of both physical structures (roads and buildings) and people (artists, 
archeologists, and actors), and he is effective in doing so by providing a rich account of their 
activities and resulting legacies. The quality and quantity of information is appropriate, and 
provides a way in which one can further research a more specific piece of the WPA through the 
references used in this source. American-Made will help to contextualize of one of the most 
prolific New Deal programs to impact North Park. 

The largest gaps or shortcomings in the existing secondary literature surround the local 
impacts of the New Deal, and how those sites are interpreted today. This Project will help 
address those gaps by providing a narrative of how the New Deal impacted Allegheny County’s 
North Park. It will also show how the New Deal can be interpreted both digitally and physically 
in an outdoor site, utilizing interpretive media that follows the best practices in the 
environmental and historical interpretation fields. Another gap in the existing literature is a 
distinct focus on the experiences of women. Though women were a part of most of the 
communities explored in the existing literature, there was not a concerted effort in any of them to 


explore to what extent their experiences may have differed from that of men. This is worthy of 


exploration because FDR’s wife was a strong supporter of women’s rights, and even created an 
alternative to the CCC camps (called She-She-She camps) that have been woefully under 
researched and documented. The research for this project will include a deeper look for sources 
that related to women’s experiences locally and nationally during this time period, including how 
they were involved or impacted by New Deal programs in North Park. The digital Clio entries 
will acknowledge such gaps in our understanding, perhaps serving as a catalyst for a future 
researcher to incorporate new findings into the historical interpretations of the Park. 

The secondary sources used in this Project were reviewed for their scholarly worth, as 
demonstrated above, including the use of references. Any sources that did not utilize references 
and which were not first-hand accounts, such as that of George Melloan mentioned later in this 
paper, will not be incorporated into the published Clio entries without context. 

There has been significant scholarship on the national impact of the New Deal, and to a 
lesser extent the impact on national and state-owned park lands. Few sources consider the legacy 
of the New Deal within a local context. The existing research on the impact the New Deal had on 
North Park has been done almost entirely by a community member and by the Allegheny County 
Park Rangers. There are numerous opportunities to not only better research the New Deal sites in 
North Park, but also to interpret them and create digital and physical interpretive media for Park 
visitors. The primary source research conducted through this project, and the resulting entries on 
Clio, adds to the existing scholarship on the New Deal by providing local examples of the work. 

The Parks Director for Allegheny County called the impact of the Civilian Conservation 


Corps “immeasurable” in his 1934 annual report.” Researching the local impacts of New Deal 


2 A.M. Marion, Annual Report (Allegheny County Department of Parks and Aviation, 1934), 416. 


programs will further the academic understanding and consideration of this topic, and also shed 
light on the large investments that were made early in the Park’s history. This would bridge both 
the historical, political, and environmental fields of research related to North Park. This research 
and subsequent project could serve as a model to be replicated in North Park’s sister park, South 
Park, and for other local parks that saw New Deal investments but have yet to take advantage of 
the rich interpretive opportunities exploring that facet of the site’s history. 

The Great Depression impacted the lives of Americans on both a personal and societal 
level, and in particular African Americans suffered greater unemployment rates than whites. 
Individual and community-level recollections are both valuable in forming a historical narrative 
that centers on the Black community. 

“The New Deal and the Negro Community: Toward a Broader Conceptualization” 
explores both the positive and negative impacts of the New Deal in Cleveland’s Black 
community through economic and cultural lenses. 

On one hand, the housing projects provided many Negros with 

inexpensive and well-maintained living accommodations and the public work 

programs furnished jobs for a large number of Negros who would otherwise have 

been unemployed. On the other hand, the housing projects encouraged residential 

segregation. 

Christopher G. Wye assesses individual programs of the New Deal and summarizes the impacts 
they had on Cleveland’s African American community. He concludes that, 

although the New Deal public housing and emergency work programs played an 


important part in alleviating the problems generated by the Depression, they also 
contributed to the preservation of perhaps the two salient components which 


3 Christopher G. Wye, "The New Deal and the Negro Community: Toward a Broader Conceptualization," 
The Journal of American History 59, no. 3 (1972): 622. 


combine to produce a caste-like Negro social structure- residential segregation 

and a distinctly racial occupational pattern.* 

Individual narratives, reports from the press, and employment data are utilized to support 
Wye’s interpretations. This integration of economic and cultural lenses provides a valuable 
insight into community-level impacts. Many other works in the historiography of the New Deal 
which relate to minorities tend to focus more on individual or program-wide experiences of 
people directly enrolled in the work programs. Wye’s work to focus that within a local context is 
unique and valuable. 

Expanding beyond the limits of one local community is Olen Cole, Jr.’s “African- 
American Youth in the Program of the Civilian Conservation Corps in California, 1933-42.” 
Motivated by the observation that “Scholars of the New Deal have never closely examined the 
experience of African American youth in the CCC”, Olen uses a predominately environmental 
lens to explore the work completed across California by Black corpsmen.° He does so on a 
camp-by-camp basis in the heart of his article, bookended by overarching information and 
individual experiences. This work will be very valuable in diversifying the public history 
interpretive media at the sites explored in this Project. 

Expanding much further than both Wye and Cole, Lauren Rebecca Sklaroff provides the 
richest exploration of community-level impacts of the New Deal in her book Black Culture and 
the New Deal: The Quest for Civil Rights in the Roosevelt Era. Utilizing a cultural lens, she 


explores how the Roosevelt administration centered the needs of African Americans despite the 


4 Wye, "The New Deal and the Negro Community,” 639. 


> Olen Cole, Jr, "African-American Youth in the Program of the Civilian Conservation Corps in California, 
1933-42: An Ambivalent Legacy," Forest & Conservation History 35, no. 3, (1991): 121, 
https://doi.org/10.2307/3983642. 


political pressure from southern politicians by allowing funding to individuals and small groups 
that promoted and created Black culture. Artists and scholars in particular were able to flourish 
through the public funding provided to them through streams such as the Federal Arts Project. 

A less community focused, but a more program focused work by Benjamin F. Alexander 
examines the experiences of African Americans and other non-whites in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) in The New Deal’s Forest Army. The CCC was a New Deal initiative 
that put unemployed young men to work on conservation projects in public lands. The CCC 
workers ate, worked, and even slept in communal quarters in camps set up adjacent to their 
remote job sites. Enrollees came from many different communities, including African 
Americans. 

In some instances there were integrated camps, though most were eventually segregated. 
In both iterations the African American enrollees were not treated the same, to varying degrees, 
as the white enrollees. “Like other parts of the New Deal, the CCC was a mixed blessing for non- 
whites.” Alexander utilizes a social lens and highlights experiences from around the country, 
concluding that African Americans benefitted as a whole from the work opportunities. However, 
the stern oversight and differential application of the rules and guidelines served as a racist 
framework that led to discriminatory disciplinary actions. Alexander’s work is well-researched 
and balances storytelling and fact-sharing. 

Within a larger narrative on the CCC that utilizes both an environmental and a social 
lens, Leslie Alexander Lacy explores both white perceptions of the African American enrollees 


and their place within the program. In The Soil Soldiers: The Civilian Conservation Corps in the 


® Benjamin K. Alexander, The New Deal’s Forest Army (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2018), 137. 
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Great Depression. He notes that white enrollees from the north were often more curious than 
cautious when interacting with Black enrollees, as many had never had an opportunity to interact 
with a Black person prior to their arrival at camp. That curiosity was not always expressed on a 
community-wide scale or by those in positions of power. White communities didn’t always want 
a camp of African Americans established on the nearby public lands. However, “White residents 
of several communities declared that they had had no problems from the two colored companies 
in their vicinity and believed that other white communities would complain less if they were 


aware of how much these camps had accomplished.” 


The collective and individual experience 
of both whites and blacks provides an insightful view into race relations of the CCC. 

The voices of those that were directly impacted by an event, in this case the voices of 
African Americans, is indisputably important. Their narrative recollections of how the New Deal 
impacted their lives, along with historical data on participation rates and economic implications 
of the policies enacted, can be synthesized by a historian to form conclusions. In Henry Guzda’s 
article "Frances Perkins’ Interest in a New Deal for Blacks," we see the events of the New Deal 
transpiring through the Secretary of Labor.* Guzda uses a political lens throughout his article, 
and positions Perkins as a life-long champion of racial equality with a knack for navigating 
political/governmental relations. Her early days of protecting Black and immigrant women and 


girls from prostitution rings through the Philadelphia Research and Protective Agency built her 


profile in communities of color.’ Her ability to work out a tenuous and violent strike deal in 


T Leslie Alexander Lacy, The Soil Soldiers: The Civilian Conservation Corps in the Great Depression 
(Radnor, PA: Chilton Book Company, 1976), 77. 


8 Henry P. Guzda, "Frances Perkins’ Interest in a New Deal for Blacks," Monthly Labor Review 103, no. 4 
(1980): 31-35. 


° Guzda, "Frances Perkins’ Interest in a New Deal for Blacks," 31. 
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Rome, New York at the behest of Governor Al Smith in 1919 proved her ability to synthesize 
varying view points and promote the power of public opinion and welfare.'® 

Through her position as Roosevelt’s Secretary of Labor, she repeatedly advocated for 
racial equality, and used her power to appoint Blacks and non-racists to positions of influence, 
utilized research that showed the disproportionate impacts on Black communities, and developed 
programs that would assist in bridging the racial divide in labor. There were times when her 
loyalty to Roosevelt championed over her beliefs - times when implementing policies or forcing 
southern states to follow such policies would have resulted in the loss of political support for her 
boss.!! Overall, however, Guzda concludes that “Even the harshest critics of the New Deal 
admitted that blacks benefitted from the Civilian Conservation Corps.”!? Perkins’ role in that 
success, along with an overview of how she shaped other New Deal programs to ensure the 
African American community benefitted from the local and federal investments, provides a new 
viewpoint into the operation of the New Deal and the struggle to ensure all Americans, 
regardless of race, were provided with assistance and dignity through labor. Perkins was not 
alone in the support for racial equity, “Black leaders also turned to Works Project [sic] 
Administrator Harry Hopkins and Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes. Together, this troika 
would often pool its efforts to advance the social progress of Blacks, calling on Eleanor 


Roosevelt for additional help.” 


° Guzda, 35. 
' Guzda, 34. 


2 Guzda, 34. 


3 Guzda, 31. 
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It is often taught that the 1950s was the start of the Civil Rights movement. Harvard 
Sitkoff contends in his book, A New Deal for Blacks: The Emergence of Civil Rights as a 
National Issue: The Depression Decade, that the New Deal provided the groundwork for that 
movement throughout the 1930s. He utilizes a political lens to highlight Eleanor Roosevelt who 
“boosted the civil rights movement in three vital ways: by playing the role of unofficial 
ombudsman for the Negro; by influencing the views of her husband and other New Dealers; and 
by prominently associating herself with Negro organizations.” '* Sitkoff’s exploration of the 
experiences of African Americans in the New Deal era is focused on building up to his 
conclusion that the increased access to civic life was the catalyst for the Civil Rights movement 
two decades later. Similar to Guzda’s work, his use of the political lens allows us to explore how, 
why, and to what extent the treatment of African Americans was intentional in the creation and 
dissemination of the New Deal programs. 

Whereas many of the works explored in this historiography were chiefly interested in 
considering the experiences of the New Deal, John A. Salmond’s purpose in “The Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the Negro" “is not to enumerate the CCC’s successes, but rather to 
examine one of its few areas of failure - the official policy which prevented full participation by 
Negroes.”’!> This work complements others explored in this essay, and does not appear to 
disagree with any of their findings. However, a heavily political lens allows certain aspects of 
other works to be dissected with more precision. Frances Perkins, who is the focus of Guzda’s 


article, is framed as much less of a risk taker in Salmond’s piece. Salmond concludes, as others 


4 Harvard Sitkoff, A New Deal for Blacks: The Emergence of Civil Rights as a National Issue: The 
Depression Decade (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 60. 


'S John A. Salmond, "The Civilian Conservation Corps and the Negro," The Journal of American 
History 52, no. 1(1965): 75-76. 
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do, that overall the CCC was beneficial for African Americans, but that the real failure was what 
it could have done but failed to do - it had great potential that was never reached. 

Though the racial makeup of the enrollees of the CCC Camp in North Park has not yet 
been thoroughly researched, Olen Cole Jr.’s The African American Experience in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps provides a justification for the importance of viewing the legacy of the Park 
through a social lens. It can be easy to ignore the racial histories of our communities and historic 
sites by simply not doing the research to investigate how different demographics were impacted. 

To provide a full and fair assessment of the impacts of the New Deal we cannot ignore 
even the more difficult parts of the history. If it is discovered that there were no African 
Americans enrolled as workers in the CCC or other New Deal projects in North Park, then the 
story of why that is the case, and how they were treated nationwide, is still relevant to our site’s 
interpretation. Cole Jr. provides this story through first-hand accounts of African American 
enrollees, and by utilizing documents pertaining to the administration of the CCC. The authors 
intended audience includes those interested in New Deal and in general African American 
history. He caters to both by providing a brief overview followed by rich stories that prove the 
African American experience was unique and invaluable to both the African American 


community and the white communities in which they served through the CCC program. 


14 


Chapter 2: Methodology 


The local history lens is applied most frequently in this Project. This lens provides a view 
of a history that we interact with on a daily basis, but for which little historical context or 
commemoration is offered. As historian and teacher Libby Bischof writes in her article “The 
Lens of the Local,” this history “deserves to be acknowledged, recognized, and passed on to 
subsequent generations, in the hopes that” the audience will “become involved in the cycle of 
preservation.”! Rather than considering the investments made through the New Deal nationwide, 
which largely has been covered by existing secondary sources, Allegheny County will become 
the central focus of the research. When possible this will be narrowed even further to North Park. 
However, in some cases the primary source material combines North and South Park under one 
umbrella when discussing improvements made or funding received. This Project will take those 
opportunities to acknowledge to the audience that the history of the two Parks has always been, 
and continues to be, closely related. 

How did New Deal programs address the financial and social needs of African 
Americans and other people of color? To what extent did the New Deal discriminate against 
African Americans? What were the individual and collective experiences of African Americans 
during this period? Using the social lens will enable us to investigate and reflect upon the 
experiences of this minority group during a critical and challenging period of American history. 


History from below has had the sharpest cutting edge when practiced by ethnic 
minorities in highly polarized and unequal societies. In the United States, before 


' Libby Bischof, “The Lens of the Local: Teaching an Appreciation of the Past through the Exploration of 
Local Sites, Landmarks, and Hidden Histories,” The History Teacher 48, no. 3 (May 2015): 551, 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/248 10529. 
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the Civil Rights movement of the 1950s and the coming of Black Power in the 

1960s, black people were virtually excluded from the national history.” 

The social lens, often associated with the practice of history from below, is a valuable way to 
view the experiences of oppressed minorities within the context of larger events. 

The research will be conducted by focusing on the following questions: 

Which New Deal projects had the largest impacts on the development of North Park? 
Though the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) is one of the most recognizable New Deal 
programs nationwide, preliminary research suggests that its short lifespan in North Park didn’t 
allow for as much work to be completed as was accomplished by the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA). The research will dive into the Annual Reports of the Allegheny County 
Parks Department, which are currently available for every year between 1929 and 1941, to 
quantify the impacts of the CCC, WPA, and other New Deal programs. It is hoped that the 
research will also uncover annual reports up until 1949. Other documents, procured from either 
the County or other archives, such as camp reports from the CCC, will also be consulted to 
demonstrate which program had the largest impact. 

Where in North Park is the work of the New Deal programs still visible? 

This will determine which locations would be best suited for entries, and where interpretive 
signage could be installed on-site in the future. Preliminary research has shown that most iconic 
buildings within the Park are related to the New Deal, such as the Boathouse, Schoolhouse, 
Lodge, Cabin, Filtration Plant, and Tennis Clubhouse. Natural features constructed by the New 


Deal include both North Park and Marshall Lakes, and the star made out of trees. 


? John Tosh, Historians on History (London: Routledge, 2017), 70. 
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To what extent were the local impacts of the New Deal shared by minorities, particularly 
African—Americans ? 

Drawing on the few resources available at the present time, the social lens will allow us to 
consider a diversity of perspectives of how the New Deal investments benefitted the residents of 
Allegheny County. 

A number of local archives, repositories, and collections of primary sources are available 
for this Project. HistoricPittsburgh.org, hosted by the University of Pittsburgh’s University 
Library System, is a virtual repository “comprised of over a dozen cultural heritage institutions 
in the greater Pittsburgh area.”? Northland Public Library organizes their contributions to the 
HistoricPittsburgh repository alongside additional primary source items they have collected on 
the Park’s history all on one webpage.* Allegheny County transferred thousands of records, 
including some related to the Parks, to the Detre Library & Archives at the Senator John Heinz 
History Center in 2018.° This collection is just part of what is being held at their physical 
archives, as there is no funding yet available to digitize it to add to the HistoricPittsburgh 
repository. The Pennsylvania Department of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh-Main is closed to 
the public, but is responsive to research requests within their physical collections which contain 


primary sources relevant to this Project.° Items contained within the North Park Administration 


3 “Partners,” HistoricPittsburgh, accessed June 16, 2021, https://historicpittsburgh.org/partners. 


4 “North Park History,” Northland Local History, Northland Public Library, accessed June 16, 2021, 
https://www.northlandlocalhistory.org/history-pages/north-park-history. 


> Kim Roberts, “Allegheny County Records Transferred to Library & Archives,” Making History: 
Newsletter of the Senator John Heinz History Center 26, no. 2(Winter 2018): 7, 
https://www.heinzhistorycenter.org/wp-content/uploads/2018/02/Heinz_Winter2018Newsletter_LowRes.pdf. 


“Pennsylvania Department Collections,” Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, accessed June 26, 2021, 
https://www.carnegielibrary.org/special-collections/pennsylvania-department-collections. 
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Office and other park offices are also relevant to this Project. Access to other sites is limited, but 
progress is being made in that regard. 

One archive outside the local area which is relevant to the project is the National 
Archives at College Park, Maryland, which holds Camp Inspection Reports from the CCC Camp 
in North Park as well as documents related to the Works Progress Administration. The Internet 
Archive, an online repository that is not specific to the local area, provides access to items such 
as the survey of Public Works Administration (PWA) projects, which includes short descriptions 
of a couple sites within North Park that were built with PWA assistance.’ 

Virtual repositories are beneficial because they are easily accessible anywhere, and at any 
time, with an internet connection. By saving a hyperlink to the source you can refer back to it as 
often as possible, and in some instances download it for offline use. Many virtual repositories 
have some level of search function, enabling quick access to items that fit the key words related 
to a project. Physical repositories are beneficial in that they offer first-hand viewing of the items, 
and you can better ensure that they are complete. This has come up already in the research for 
this Project, as the Federal Writers’ Project, a WPA program, published a booklet called Places 
to Play in Allegheny County that provided a descriptive tour of North Park. A version of it that 
was digitized by Google through Indiana University is incomplete. It appears to be missing the 
maps. Thankfully there are three copies in the physical collections of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. Though the department that holds the copies is still closed to the public due to the 


pandemic, the reference librarian on site is working on digitizing a copy of it if it appears to be 


T Rudolph Stanley-Brown and C.W. Short, Public Buildings: A Survey of Architecture of Projects 
Constructed by Federal and Other Governmental Bodies Between the Years 1933 And 1939 With The Assistance Of 
The Public Works Administration (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print Office, 1939), 637. 
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more complete than the one available through Indiana University. Physical collections such as 
the ones located within the Parks Department are helpful in that they have been generally 
neglected and can provide unexplored perspectives and information on the Parks’ development. 

Many of the primary sources were created by the County or federal government in order 
to document or report on the work being performed. These are highly relevant, and provide a 
good level of detail on the matter. The photographs that show the construction of the buildings 
were taken by County photographers and include dates, names, and subjects. These photos 
provide not only a unique way of documenting the New Deal work, but also provide credibility 
to the arguments made regarding their importance and impact on North Park. 

Previous studies did not focus or acknowledge the work done in North Park. The primary 
source base for this Project is unique in its content. The documents created by the federal 
government have similar reports for sites across the country, which have been used in some of 
the secondary sources. These sources will be used to create virtual entries on the Clio platform of 
New Deal sites, and for future interpretive signage onsite. Onsite interpretive signage has been 
used at other parks across the country to present historical information. 

The American Historical Association’s (AHA) Statement on Standards of Professional 
Conduct describes professional integrity as including an awareness of “one’s own biases”, 
documenting your findings, being prepared to make that documentation available, and to “not 
omit evidence that runs counter to their own interpretation.”*® Those standards have been applied 


by documenting both the secondary sources intended for use in this research, and those that have 


8 “Statement on Standards of Professional Conduct (updated 2019),” American Historical Association, 
accessed June 18, 2021, www.historians.org/jobs-and-professional-development/statements-standards-and- 
guidelines-of-the-discipline/statement-on-standards-of-professional-conduct. 
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been considered but set aside. The reason for excluding any source will be noted and made 
available to any future researcher. 
One such book that has been excluded thus far is George Melloan’s When The New Deal 

Came To Town. This work was identified in the search for secondary sources which are critical 
of the New Deal, in order to form a more balanced perspective. Melloan draws on his own 
experience growing up in Whiteland, Indiana to conclude that his community persevered through 
the Great Depression because they relied on each other rather than government. He discusses 
how conditions worsened for Americans when the New Deal’s “intrusive economic 
management” was in place.’ Melloan’s work is unique because it explores how American’s 
persevered through the dark economic period in spite of the New Deal. Most other sources place 
a larger emphasis on the positive impacts the programs brought. However, Melloan’s work has 
been set aside due to its lack of footnotes or other method of indicating the source for 
information that is not based on his personal experience. Though Melloan had a career as a 
journalist for over half a century at the Wall Street Journal, his book isn’t scholarly enough to be 
included. Information based on his own personal experience may prove to be useful further on in 
this Project, but not the information that was unsourced and not based on his own experience. 
Melloan failed to make his documentation available to the reader, thus going against the 
professional standards of the AHA. 

The National Council on Public History’s (NCPH) Code of Ethics and 


Professional Conduct states that “Public historians should strive to be culturally inclusive in the 


° George Melloan, When the New Deal Came to Town (New York, NY: Threshold Editions, 2016), 219. 
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practice of history and in the presentation of history.”!° This has been an interest expressed by 
the audiences toward which this Project is geared. In previous guided hikes and presentations 
where the CCC has been discussed, the audience has often asked if there were any women or 
African Americans in the camps. The only women who have been found to have worked at the 
North Park CCC camp served as teachers for the all-male enrollees. One such teacher, Miss Jane 
Northey from Pittsburgh’s Homewood neighborhood appears in newspaper articles from 
February and August of 1934. ''-!? Northey is also the only apparent woman in a March 19, 1934 
photograph of the camp.!? An official Supplementary Camp Report, received by the Emergency 
Conservation Work Office on November 6, 1934, lists Miss Mary J. Stephenson as the “teacher 
sent by the F.E.R.A. on duty all the time.”!* Official Camp Reports from both December 14, 
1933 and November 1, 1934 indicate that CCC Camp SP-1 in North Park was designated as a 


white camp.'*-!© One of the closest CCC Camps to North Park for Black enrollees was SP-11 at 


° “Code of Ethics and Professional Conduct,” National Council on Public History, last modified April 12, 
2007, https://ncph.org/about/governance-committees/code-of-ethics-and-professional-conduct. 


' Douglas Naylor, “Rebuilding Youth at ‘CCC’: Government Feeds and Pays ‘Em Well At North Park 
Camp,” Pittsburgh Press, August 25, 1934, https://www.newspapers.com/image/146700005. 


2 “CCC Boys Need Furnishings for Camp Ladies’ Building,” Pittsburgh Press, February 22, 1934, 
https://www.newspapers.com/image/142693873. 


3 Post Exchange Studio, Civilian Conservation Corps Camp S.P.-1 — Co. 1383, May 1934, photograph, 
Pennsylvania CCC Online Archive, https://flic.kr/p/mXXfBD. 


4 Charles H. Kenlan, “Camp SP-1-Penna, Wildwood, Pennsylvania. Supplementary Report,” (Emergency 
Conservation Work, Office of the Director, Washington, D.C.), Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Record 
Group 35, National Archives at College Park, MD. 


'S Charles H. Kenlan, “Camp Report Day Ending Nov. 1, 1934,” (Emergency Conservation Work, Office 
of the Director, Washington, D.C.), Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Record Group 35, National 
Archives at College Park, MD. 


‘6 Charles H. Kenlan, “Camp Report Day Ending Dec. 14, 1933,” (Emergency Conservation Work, Office 
of the Director, Washington, D.C.), Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Record Group 35, National 
Archives at College Park, MD. 
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Pymatuning State Park. Records indicate that at least 32 of the members of Company 2312-C 
located there in 1936 were Allegheny County residents.'’ The history of the service of Allegheny 
County residents in segregated camps, such as that of Company 2312-C is tied to that of 
Company 1383, and deserves recognition in any permanent interpretation of the CCC within 
Allegheny County. 

The primary sources that have been examined so far do not indicate any information 
about the cultural or racial backgrounds of those working within North Park on projects 
supported by the CWA, WPA, NYA, or PWA. There is potential that it may be addressed in 
sources yet to be uncovered. Regardless, looking towards creating the digital entries of New Deal 
sites and onsite interpretive signage, this Project has considered what secondary sources have 
said about the inclusion of marginalized groups within the New Deal programs. Benjamin F. 
Alexander’s The New Deal’s Forest Army provides a good overview of how race factored into 
the administration of the CCC. The enrollees’ perspective shared in his work was that all of them 
were equal, sharing meals, lodging, and housing. Integrated camps were eventually phased out, 
and rules were unequally applied to enrollees depending on their race. Utilizing a social lens, 
Alexander concludes that “like other parts of the New Deal, the CCC was a mixed blessing for 
non-whites.”!* Providing a local perspective from one of the nation’s leading Black newspapers, 
The Pittsburgh Courier published a scathing review in 1944 of the New Deal and claimed that 


the responsibility for the racial conflicts could be “placed squarely at the door of the New 


'7 “Roster Company 2312," in 1936 Annual: Civilian Conservation Corps (District No. 2 Third Corps Area, 
US.A., 1936), 77. 


'8 Benjamin K. Alexander, The New Deal’s Forest Army (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2018), 137. 


Deal.”!? Incorporating a diversity of perspectives and experiences is in line with the standards 


from both the NCPH and AHA. 


'9 “The New Deal and Riots,” The Pittsburgh Courier, October 14, 1944, 
https://www.newspapers.com/image/40121086. 
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Chapter 3: Specialized Audience 


The target audience of this Project is visitors to North Park and former residents who 
have moved from the area but who still have emotional ties to it. The Project also is geared 
towards the 35-64 year-olds who make up the majority of the over 16,000 member community- 
run Facebook group called Friends of North Park — Allegheny County (FoNP).! Questions about 
the Park’s history, and specifically the history of certain structures or features of the Park, come 
up very frequently. The group has demonstrated a clear and consistent appetite for historical 
information about the Park. This Project would provide well-researched answers to those 
questions in a way that would allow both the virtual and in-person visitors to develop a stronger 
interest in the history of our Parks. 

Allegheny County can utilize multiple existing channels to reach the intended 
audience for the project. An in-person presentation of “Park History: A New Deal for North Park 
with the Park Rangers” on December 8, 2021 was marketed through these channels and resulted 
in 47 registrations through the online system used by the County Parks for all programs.” Three 
of the early registrants had heard of the program directly from the Park Ranger. In addition to 
word of mouth, 16 bulletin boards spread across the Park featured posters with the event 
information and the Rangers distributed copies of that poster to contacts in the Parks beginning 


in September. 


' “Members,” Friends of North Park, Facebook, accessed November 7, 2021, 
https://www.facebook.com/groups/friendsofnorthpark. 


2 “NP - Park History: A New Deal with the Park Rangers,” Allegheny County Parks, Active Network, 
accessed December 9, 2021, https://anc.apm.activecommunities.com/alleghenyparks/activity/search/detail/8937. 
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The Park Ranger submitted a request to the Digital Content Specialist to develop 
marketing materials and included historic images to be featured. The Specialist featured the 
presentation and registration link on the official Parks Facebook page at noon on November 26" 
which amassed 47 likes, two comments, and ten shares.’ Prior to that post there were 15 
registrants. On November 28" the Park Ranger reached out via email to the FoNP volunteer 
administrator requesting that she share the Parks Facebook post with the group. Prior the post 
being shared, only two additional registrations had been made. An hour after that request the post 
was shared, and as of the date of the presentation, it had collected 20 likes and one comment. 
Within 24 hours of the FoNP post an additional 13 registrations were made, and seven more 
were added before the County’s weekly email newsletter featured the program in the December 


2" edition. The final eight registrations were made following the newsletter’s release. 


A targeted marketing plan for the Clio entries and future tours would benefit from 
integrating both “hard and soft calls to action”, which facilitate “different levels of 
engagement.” This plan would leverage new and existing communication channels, and could 
monitor page views on Clio entries after every content release. The “asks” of the digital audience 
would range from liking a social media post, to visiting a Clio page, to submitting new Clio 
history content for the County’s review, to joining a volunteer invasive species removal event at 


a historic structure. 


3 Allegheny County Parks, “Are you interested in learning about the backstory of these photographs? Then 
you won’t want to miss A New Deal for North Park with the Park Rangers!,” Facebook, November 26, 2021, 
https://www.facebook.com/AlleghenyCountyParks/posts/203 123911996974. 


4 Mark Breske and Liz Hobson, Creating Digital Content for Museums and Historic Sites, Technical 
Leaflet #294 (Nashville, TN: American Association for State and Local History, 2021), 6. 
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Chapter 4: Historical Topic Research 


Allegheny County’s Annual Reports, for which the years 1929 through 1941 are 
available, provide a valuable starting point. These primary source documents were authored by 
the Director of the Parks Department and published by the County government. They provide 
description of the work undertaken with each park, and in most years they attribute some of the 
work to a specific New Deal program. Unfortunately they do not provide a complete 
documentation of New Deal projects; in fact the Public Works Administration is not mentioned 
at all. Another notable omission is that in the 1937 report Director Hornbostel opens with a list of 
North Park improvements, then a list of South Park improvements, followed by a list of WPA 
improvements in South Park. A similar reporting structure is used in the subsequent four reports, 
but with the North Park WPA projects being listed. No reason has been identified for why there 
was no WPA list for North Park in 1937, and this should be explored in future research 
endeavors. It could be possible that there were no WPA projects in North Park that year, or that it 
was the result of a typographical error. The former is supported by the Souvenir Program issued 
by the County in 1938, which contains a list of 1936 WPA projects, followed by a short list 
called “Cleaning Up On Old Projects,” before listing “New W.P.A. Projects Begun in Year 
1938.”° Thus, the only WPA contribution attributed to North Park in the Appendix A list is the 


Places to Play booklet which shows a date of September 1937 on its front cover.° 


5 Allegheny County Board of Commissioners, Souvenir Program: Celebrating 150 Years of Progress: 
County of Allegheny Sesqui-centennial, 1788-1938 (Pittsburgh: Allegheny County, 1938), 16, 
https://historicpittsburgh.org/islandora/object/pitt%3A3 173505 165 1945/viewer. 


® Federal Writers Project, Places to Play in Allegheny County (Philadelphia: William Penn Association of 
Philadelphia, Inc., 1937). 
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Another uncertainty presented by the reports occurs in 1941. Work on the Arboretum is 
mentioned early on in the 1941 report under the “Forestry-Landscape” heading.’ A list of work 
completed under WPA project number 2440 occurs towards the end of the report, with the last 
item on the list reading “5. Planting; covered under separate heading.”* What follows is a list of 
13 tasks (four of which specifically state planting) under the heading “Arboretum Site,” which 
restates a large portion of the forestry work described earlier. Did WPA project 2440 cover only 
the planting aspects of the Arboretum, with the rest being performed by County workers? Or 
were all of the tasks listed done through, or in partnership with, the WPA? Why was it given a 
separate heading which duplicated information provided earlier in the report? Due to the current 
pandemic both the state and federal archives were unable to provide documentation specific to 
WPA 2440 to confirm what work the WPA can be credited for in the Arboretum. Newspaper 
articles from that era (March 1940, April 1940, and June 1942) which mention the Arboretum do 
not credit the WPA for its creation. Only contemporary sources, starting in 1996 when the 
Arboretum underwent revitalization, provide this connection. While it is quite possible the 
Arboretum was created by the WPA, the inconsistent formatting in the reports and duplication of 
information are cause for further investigation. The extent to which the Arboretum was made 
possible by the WPA, rather than through the County’s forestry work, remains unsubstantiated 
until another primary source is found. There are enough untouched records in the possession of 
the County, state, and federal government that give hope to definitively provide credit to the 


WPA. 


7 George E. Kelly, Annual Report (Allegheny County Department of Parks, 1941), 358. 


8 Kelly, Annual Report, 361-62. 


The next most valuable resource for primary source material was the Allegheny County 
Department of Public Works. Providing the Park Rangers with access to the Public Works 


system’s shared drive and the numerous scanned documents it contains advanced this Project 
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greatly. Locating additional records in the Public Works vault, then being provided with scans of 


the materials requested, was also of great value. These records contain original drawings and 
documents, organized by park and by road. They also contain photographs that were unique to 
this collection and not a duplication of items available through internal or external repositories. 
Due to time and resource constraints only records related to North Park during the New Deal 
period were accessed. One challenge faced was that the storage environment in the vault is not 
ideal, especially for the oversized documents. Recommendations to protect and care for this 


valuable collection of local history can be found in Chapter 7. 


Records of the Department of Parks, located in the basement of one of the County’s 
regional park offices, provided background information and additional photographs that were 
used in the Clio entries. The Park Rangers had previously created a drawer-level inventory of 


this collection, noting which Parks and what general subject matters were contained in each 


cabinet drawer. This previously compiled inventory aided the research conducted for this Project. 


It allowed the off-site researcher to request assistance in locating a record based on which 
drawer(s) in the inventory were most likely to hold it. Due to time constraints, only one on-site 
research visit was made, and the inventory also greatly expedited efforts to find information 
within the collection. Some of the photographs located here were duplicates of those already 
digitized by either the Northland Local Library or the Detre Library & Archives, but there were 


also unique images not found in other repositories. 
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Both County record locations discussed above have shared strengths. They contain 
primary source materials created by the government entity which oversaw the work. In most 
cases the photographs were created to document the progress and were labeled with a date and 
description. The subjects of the photographs were almost always the landscape or structure being 
worked on, with few discernible workers within the frame. On one hand this helps us focus the 
viewer’s attention to the building itself, and future interpretive panels or other media can draw 
attention to the engineering and architecture feats they display. However, the lack of people 
within the frame means it may be more difficult for the viewer to connect with the person who 
was aided by the New Deal program as compared to the building or road under construction. 
Showing the people who made the Park structures possible would help the visitor connect with 
the human aspect of conservation; they could then more easily see themselves in the narrative of 
Park development. How can they lend a hand to preserve or protect the park? When the 
photographs did show people, their skin color usually was not clear. They were often in the 
background where that sort of detail is difficult to discern. To determine the impact that the New 
Deal investments in North Park had on the African American community, more research needs 
to be done. This opportunity will be covered in more detail in Chapter 7, and should be kept in 
mind when developing interpretive media for the New Deal so that the result reflects a diversity 
of experiences. A valuable resource to use in that endeavor is the American Association for State 
and Local History’s Technical Leaflet “Documenting Local African American Community 


History: Some Guidelines for Consideration.”? 


° Lila Teresa Church, “Technical Leaflet #256: Documenting Local African American Community History: 
Some Guidelines for Consideration,” HistoryNews 66, no. 4 (Autumn 2011): 1-8. 
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The HistoricPittsburgh repository, especially the collections of the Detre Library & 
Archives and Northland Public Library, provided access to records related to the New Deal in 
North Park which were originally created by the County government. The HistoricPittsburgh 
repository is searchable and available to anyone with internet access. The records in the Parks 
and Public Works Departments are closed to the public and do not have a database with each 
object scanned, cataloged, and searchable. The HistoricPittsburgh website has no restrictions on 
when its content can be accessed, which makes using it much easier than arranging visits in 
person to other repositories. It doesn’t matter how many times a photograph record is accessed 
on the website - you can’t damage it by repeatedly opening it or sharing it with other people. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said for physical records. They can be damaged, lost, or 
misplaced if they are not being managed in line with the standards of archival sciences. 

The Detre Library & Archives contributes to the HistoricPittsburgh online repository and 
also houses hundreds of thousands of records on-site at the Heinz History Center. Around 50 
records of interest were identified in the Library & Archives online catalog. An appointment 
request form to access the records was submitted through the Library & Archives webpage. The 
photograph collection donated by Allegheny County (as mentioned in Chapter 2) was the 
highlight of this research trip. These photographic negatives showed workers in the foreground 
and center of the frame, unlike many other County-created photos where workers are in the 
periphery. The CCC enrollees were pictured building trails with hand tools, milling large logs, 
and caring for trees on exceptionally long ladders. Here their stories, and the work they 
accomplished in the Park, come alive to the viewer. A dozen negatives were flagged for scanning 
by the Library & Archives staff. If the resources needed to convert the negatives into a digital 


picture were not so resource-intensive, hundreds of scans would have been requested. The 
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pandemic had left the Library & Archives understaffed and with fewer volunteers than would 
normally be able to assist. To expedite the cataloging and digitization of this County-originated 
collection, a funding partnership should be explored. There is great value in the public being able 
to easily access these historic Park images, and the Detre Library & Archives is better equipped 
to store, catalog, preserve, convert, and digitize the photographic negatives. 

Unfortunately the State and Federal Archives were not open for research visits during the 
time in which a trip would have been possible. Research requests via email went unanswered on 
one occasion, and on another the researcher was informed that records could only be viewed in 
person. The records held at the Pennsylvania State Archives and the National Archives could 
provide a different perspective than that of the County’s records. A small view of this can be 
seen in the CCC files, obtained prior to this Project by a community researcher and shared with 
the Park Rangers, which included federal camp inspection reports. Future research should access 
these archives to provide a view from the state and federal government perspective. These 
records also may be able to fill some gaps in our New Deal knowledge, such as what the 
combined cost of all programs was to the County and how much of this was shared by the state 
or federal governments. 

After the records were viewed in the records rooms of the County government, identified 
on the HistoricPittsburgh site, or viewed in person at the Detre Library & Archives, the next 
collection explored was the Newspapers.com repository. The search functions of this site allow 
for a focus on a specific time period, specific location, and key words. The main justification for 
using these New Deal era newspaper articles was to provide additional information and enrich 
the interpretation of the site. There was a level of detail offered in the newspaper records that 


does not exist in the other collections. Given that there were multiple daily papers in Allegheny 
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County at the time the New Deal programs were in operation, it is not hard to see a project 
progress from an idea in one newspaper article to a funded project in an article published a few 
months later. 

Please refer to Appendix A for a list of New Deal programs in North Park and the 
identifying primary source that proves its existence. This list should be considered to be 
dynamic, as it will change over time as new resources are accessed and more detail becomes 


available about the extent of New Deal investments in North Park. 
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Chapter 5: Project Plan 


This research project provides the North Park community with a greater understanding of 
our past. “The emotional rewards of learning about a past that has plainly and directly affected 
one’s own life cannot be duplicated by any other type of historical inquiry.”' The interpretive 
virtual sites will foster a stronger emotional tie to North Park’s existing resources and historic 
places. This interpretation “leads directly towards the very preservation of the treasure itself.” 
The outcome of this research Project includes not only virtual entries immediately available on 
Clio, but also the increased possibility of longer term preservation of the historic sites in North 
Park. "Through interpretation, understanding; through understanding, appreciation; through 


appreciation, protection." 


Choosing A Public History Platform 

The Friends of North Park Facebook group has become one of the most popular ways for 
the North Park community to ask questions and share information. There are benefits to this 
volunteer-moderated group becoming a forum for sharing. It has allowed people who grew up in 
and around North Park to share their stories in a manner akin to an oral history, forever 
cementing their memories for as long as the group exists. It has created a record of Park 


activities, photographs, and community conversations dating back to the group’s creation in 


' David E. Kyvig and Myron A. Marty, Nearby History: Exploring the Past Around You (Lanham: 
AltaMira Press, 2010), 14. 


2 Freeman Tilden, Interpreting Our Heritage (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 2007), 
65. 


3 Tilden, Interpreting Our Heritage, 65. 
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2009. This platform also facilitates the sharing of historical research that community members 
have conducted on their own, most often in response to inquiries from other group members. As 
Dr. Sikarskie reflects on how Facebook interactions advanced the Quilt Index digital repository 
project, “academic historians are beginning to recognize that this outpouring of lay scholarship 
on Facebook and through other social media outlets is neither to be ignored nor to be feared.”* 
Lay scholarship has already benefitted the interpretation of the Parks, but embracing social 
media as a platform for historic interpretation could be improved. 

There are some clear disadvantages with the FoNP group being the main source of 
historic interpretation. For one, the County staff most familiar with the Park’s history currently 
cannot post directly in the FoNP group in reply to questions or to challenge incorrect information 
shared by group members. Even when the County’s Videographer and Park Rangers created an 
online video series to highlight historic stone structures across the Park, an effort that was 
inspired in part by frequent questions about the structures from Park visitors, statements made by 
group members challenging information in the videos could not be countered. There was no 
direct way to provide the community with the factual information, or the primary sources used in 
the County’s videos. The disconnect between County staff and the community members who see 
the Facebook group as the primary authority for history information can present challenges for 
both groups. The County has information available, but some community members are hesitant 
to or disinterested in directly contacting County staff for information. While the group’s 


volunteer administrators have made it clear, through the About section and in many discussion 


4 Amanda Grace Sikarskie, “Citizen Scholars: Facebook and the Co-creation of Knowledge,” in Writing 
History in the Digital Age, eds. Jack Dougherty and Kristen Nawrotzki (University of Michigan Press, 2013), part 6, 
http://dx.doi.org/10.3998/dh. 12230987.0001.001. 
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posts, that the FoNP group is not monitored by the County and they do provide direct email and 
phone numbers for County staff, this is often ignored. It is not permitted at this time for the Park 
Ranger staff to directly respond from an official County account to inquiries and statements 
made within a Facebook group. Given the restriction, and that not everyone who is interested in 
North Park is active in the FoNP group, a different avenue for engagement must be explored. 
This Project positions the Clio platform as a way to bridge the resources of the County with the 
interests of the community members who are already virtually engaged in Park history. 

Past attempts to create a digital record of North Park’s history are visible through FoNP 
posts. A link to a now defunct webpage, hosted by the Latodami Nature Center and composed by 
community historian Mary Bates, was shared on a few occasions to answer Park history 
questions. The late volunteer Robert “Snakeguy” Habegger created a custom Google Map called 
“North Park Landmarks” in 2016, and with only four landmarks listed it has amassed just under 
5,000 views as of November 2021.° A collection of primary source documents is available on the 
“North Park History” page hosted by Northland Public Library, though this does not provide a 
narrative or interpretation of the history that many visitors are looking for.° The official County- 
maintained website of North Park currently provides a 262 word outdated overview of its 


history, with no references or connections to other sources of information on the topic.’ While 


> Robert Habegger, North Park Landmarks, Google Maps, published February 29, 2016, 
http://goo.gl/maps/qh8BC. 


6 “North Park History,” Northland Local History, Northland Public Library, accessed June 16, 2021, 
https://www.northlandlocalhistory.org/history-pages/north-park-history. 


7 “History,” About North Park, Allegheny County, accessed September 2, 2021, 
https://www.alleghenycounty.us/parks/north-park/about-north-park.aspx. 
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efforts may be underway to the update County’s website, this Project would be able to engage 
with a digital audience in ways a static webpage cannot. 

Clio is “an educational website and mobile application that guides the public to thousands 
of historical and cultural sites throughout the United States.’ It does not create static webpages 
that can only be edited by select staff members. Any member of the County who has access to 
the shared Organization account can create entries that are attributed to themselves and the 
Allegheny County Park Rangers. Any member of the community can contribute to these entries, 
and their edits will then be approved by the Organization account. Clio’s own requirements, and 
reviews by their team of historians, provide a framework for ensuring the use of credible sources 
and content. This is beneficial in that the County does not need to create its own set of standards, 
it can follow ones already established and followed by public historians across the country. Clio 
presents the opportunity for asynchronous collaboration by individuals and community partners 
to document and interpret the Park’s history. Clio also provides resources for teachers to 
integrate the creation of content on Clio into their lesson plans, which may be an opportunity the 
Park Rangers could help to facilitate with local educators in the future under the Parks to 
Schools/Schools to Parks programming. By supporting the Park’s historical interpretation in 
Clio, the County will be utilizing staff resources efficiently, encouraging community 
engagement, and strengthening its relationships with local history organizations. All while 
providing a needed service to the Park’s audience, a well-researched and richly documented Park 


history that is available virtually or in person. 


8 “About Clio,” The Clio, accessed June 28, 2021, https://theclio.com/about. 
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Past and future programming related to North Park history has included presentations, 
hikes, walks, articles, and short videos. These interpretive mediums can reach an array of people, 
but are limited in many ways. Creating unique site entries on Clio is not meant to replace those 
programs, but rather to supplement them and perhaps create more of an interest in future 
programming. 

The narratives of North Park’s New Deal sites will follow the standard guides of The 
Clio platform. An entry will be made for each physical place (such as a bridge, building, or 
natural feature), geotagged to the location, and will include: 

e The historical context of the place, including a background and overview of the New 
Deal program that created it. 

e How the place fits into the Park’s own history. What was the justification for its creation? 
For bridges the answer may be more obvious, while some natural features such as the 590 
pine trees that form the shape of a star may need to be presented as an open-ended 
question if a justification cannot be readily found in the available primary sources. 

e Who was involved in the place’s creation? Who designed the buildings? Which workers 
or administrators do we know had an impact on the place’s creation? 

e How is the place relevant to the modern day visitor to the Park? Who is responsible for 
its preservation today and into the future? This can discuss the lasting legacy of the place, 
and any changes that it may undergo in the future. For the star of pine trees, the lifespan 
of the tree and the changing environmental conditions also can be woven into the 
narrative. 


e Historic images of the site, or any primary sources related to its creation or early years. 
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In addition to historic photographs this may also include historic Park maps, original 
floor plans or sketches, and newspaper clippings. Captions will be included for each 
image to contextualize its inclusion, and rich alt text will describe it for our participants 
who may be utilizing a screen reader for people with visual impairments. Copyright 
information will be included, though most images are expected to be in the public domain 
since they were created by the County or federal government. 

e Sources and links to further information will be placed at the end of the entry for those 
whose curiosity is not satisfied and those who are interested in where the information 
contained in the entry came from. 

For places and events that do not connect directly to one physical location, or connect to a 
site that has since been demolished, a Time Capsule entry will be created in Clio. It largely will 
follow the formatting presented above but will be geotagged to the most relevant location in the 
Park to the topic. This is likely to be utilized for the CCC Camp site, which has been completely 
removed and which spanned a large area in the Park that is no longer fully accessible to the 
public. 

Clio entries live online, allowing edits by future researchers, and providing a living 
repository for information and related media. It is available at any hour of day, and is free for 
both contributors and viewers. It also features audio narration, which can be auto-generated or 
recorded by a contributor. Images on Clio require the use of alt text, which combined with the 
audio narration, makes the content more accessible for people who have difficulty with print- 
based media. Using the Clio Mobile App allows on-site visitors to access the Clio entries closest 
to their location; for those who are unable to visit the sites in person, the Clio website provides a 


virtual visit. 
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In addition to the Individual Entries format used for this Project, Clio allows for walking, 
driving or hiking tours to be created by linking entries together. A recent addition to the platform 
is the ability to create virtual tours inside of museum spaces. While this may not be of use for 
North Park, it could be an option to explore for one of the historic house museums in three of the 
other Allegheny County Parks; the Mansion at Hartwood Acres Park, Oliver Miller Homestead 


in South Park, or Carpenter Log House in Boyce Park. 


Though Clio is currently funded through the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and through major foundations, it may not exist in perpetuity. It is recommended that any sites 
created in Clio also be saved in another format, such as a Word document, on the County 
network’s shared drive. This will ensure a backup of the information exists in the event the Clio 


sites become unavailable. 


Clio Entries Created 

Five of the New Deal-related sites were selected for this Project based on the amount of 
resources available to provide a thorough interpretation - and based on which places are most 
frequently of interest to the public. Clio entries were created for the CCC Camp, Lake Marshall, 
the North Park Lodge, Pearce Mill Road, and the Standpipe Observation Deck. The versions of 
the entries as of November 29, 2021 can be seen in Appendices B through F. For more current 


versions, please use the following hyperlinks: 


Civilian Conservation Corps Camp SP-1: North Park 


Lake Marshall: Created by the New Deal 


North Park Lodge: A Works Progress Administration Project 


Pearce Mill Road: A Civil Works Administration Project 


Standpipe & Observation Tower: A Public Works Administration Project 
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Chapter 6: Budget and Staffing 


This initiative largely relies on the free online platform offered by The Clio, and on 
County Park staff time for research, writing the Clip entries, and marketing the program. 
Permission was obtained to use existing County resources, including staff hours, a computer 
tablet, and a handheld scanner to complete the primary source research aspect of this endeavor. 
The tablet and scanner were purchased by the County prior to this Project and ergo are not 
included in the budget. The budget below accounts for the 20 hours spent on the primary source 
research for this Project conducted during work hours and the 28 hours of research and Clio 
entry writing performed after work hours. It does not include the expense of any of the secondary 
source research, all of which was done on personal time. 

With no cost directly associated with the Clio platform, staff time is expected to be the 
most costly aspect of expanding the use of Clio in the Parks. However, the more familiar the 
staff becomes with the platform the faster it will be to create and edit entries. The collaborative 
nature of Clio encourages the County to establish a relationship with others doing local history. 
If those partners contribute to Clio, the County can step into a more passive role on content and 
narrative creation while increasing the use of these entries in providing accurate answers to 
visitors or incorporating them into hikes, presentations, and other interpretive programs. 
Significant staff time also would be saved by improving the storage and management of the 
County’s Parks and Public Works records. 

The vast majority of the research was undertaken by the Park Ranger, whose annual 
salary of $37,324.35 works out to $17.94 per hour. Their time was spent locating relevant record 


repositories, arranging access, viewing and taking notes on the records, scanning when possible 
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with the handheld scanner, uploading and arranging the scanned files, creating an individual and 
organizational account on Clio, writing the entries using primary and secondary sources to 
support the claims, and uploading images and additional links. 

A Project Manager in the County Department of Public Works provided access to their 
records room and scanned selected oversize images upon request and shared them with the 
researcher, which took around three hours of their time to complete. Their $67,439.84 annual 
salary works out to be $32.42 per hour. The Digital Content Specialist in Administrative Services 
provided marketing support for the New Deal in North Park with the Park Rangers program; 
their $24.52 hourly rate is based on their $51,000.14 annual salary. Their time was spent creating 
an advertisement for the New Deal program in the weekly Allegheny County Parks newsletter, 
scheduling a social media post, and related correspondence with the Park Ranger regarding the 
marketing plan. A Senior Park Ranger assisted for one hour with selecting photographs from the 
Parks Department records for use in the Clio entries; their $49,918.96 annual salary converts to 
$24 an hour. For staffing cost estimates, the time spent was rounded to the nearest hour. The 
salary amounts were obtained from the June 2021 Employee Salaries record in the Allegheny 
County Employee Salaries dataset available to the public from the Western Pennsylvania 
Regional Data Center. 

A Publishers Extra subscription to Newspapers.com greatly benefitted the research. It 
allowed for key word searches within 13 Pittsburgh-area newspapers, five or which are only 
available through the Publishers Extra level account. This expense was personally covered by the 
Park Ranger. This personal account has previously been utilized by other Park Rangers who are 


conducting park history research. It would be beneficial for Allegheny County to subscribe to 
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this repository in the future, so that personal research and County Park research can be kept 
separate. Access also is available onsite at libraries across Allegheny County. 

The fuel cost of the research visits to the Heinz History Center on September 23 and the 
Department of Public Works in the County Office Building (COB) on September 27" and 
October 6" were calculated by dividing the driving distance (miles) by the vehicle’s estimated 
miles per gallon, and multiplying that by the gas price. Gas prices are based on the gas receipts 
from the closest date prior to each trip, submitted to the County each month for the Ranger 
vehicles. The North Park Administration Building, where the Park Ranger is headquartered, was 
used as the starting point to calculate the mileage for all trips. The Ranger vehicle used for these 
trips, a 2018 Jeep Compass, gets an estimated 25 miles per gallon (combined city/highway) 
according to the U.S. Department of Energy. The County’s parking lot was used for trips to the 


COB and is not included in this budget. Parking at the Heinz History Center was covered by the 


Park Ranger. 
Expense Funding Source 

Item Details County Self-Funded 
Staff- Park Ranger 48 hours x 17.94 $ 358.80 $ 502.32 
Staff- Project Manager 3 hours x 32.42 $ 97.26 
Staff- Digital Content Specialist | 1 hour x 24.52 $ 24.52 
Staff- Senior Park Ranger 1 hour x 24 $ 24.00 
Newspapers.com Subscription __| Publishers Extra for 6 months $ 74.90 
Parking- History Center Smallman & 11" Street Lot $5.00 
Gas- History Center on 9/23 27 mi/25 mpg x 3.339 $ 3.61 
Gas- COB on 9/27 28 mi/25 mpg x 3.359 $ 3.76 
Gas- COB on 10/6 28 mi/25 mpg x 3.339 $ 3.74 

Total |_ $515.69 $ 582.22 
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Grant Resources 

In addition to local funding partners that the County Parks have an established 
relationship with, including the Allegheny County Parks Foundation, the federal and state 
governments also offer avenues of financial support. The opportunities below could provide 
financial assistance to the County Parks efforts to provide history-related programming, and to 


care for their historic sites and collections. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) offers a Public Humanities Projects 
program which “supports projects that bring the ideas of the humanities to life for general 
audiences through public programming” and “employ appealing interpretive formats.”' Up to 
$75,000 may be awarded for planning, and $400,000 for implementation. Projects specifically 
developed for families, youth, and underserved communities are encouraged, as are projects that 
connect a local topic to a broader national or regional theme. The Sustaining Cultural Heritage 


Collections program provides assistance with preventative conservation, which it defines as 


Managing relative humidity, temperature, light, and pollutants in 
collection spaces; providing protective storage enclosures and systems for 
collections; and safeguarding collections from theft, fire, floods, and other 
disasters.” 
With a focus on sustainability and financial health, and emergency planning, the Sustaining 


Cultural Heritage Collections program offers up to $50,000 for planning and $350,000 for 


implementation. 


' “Public Humanities Projects,” Grants, National Endowment for the Humanities, accessed December 1, 
2021, https://www.neh.gov/grants/public/public-humanities-projects. 


2 “Sustaining Cultural Heritage Collections,” Grants, National Endowment for the Humanities, accessed 
December 1, 2021, https://www.neh.gov/grants/preservation/sustaining-cultural-heritage-collections. 
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The Save America’s Treasures (SAT) Grants are administered by the National Park 
Service, in partnership with the NEH, National Endowment for the Arts, and the Institute of 
Museum and Library Sciences. Grant Amounts range from $25,000 to $500,000 for projects 
involving collections (artifacts, documents, and works of art) and $125,000 to $500,000 for 
building/structure preservation projects.* The historic property or collection must prove its 
national significance, which can be proved in the grant application or through earning a place on 
the National Register of Historic Places. North Park may be well positioned for a nomination 
given the extent to which the New Deal programs impacted the Park. 

The Historical & Archival Records Care Grant offered by the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission (PHMC) awards up to $5,000 without matching funds or up to 
$15,000 with matching funds.* One of the two categories of support that they outline is specific 
to the care of local government collections. PHMC’s Keystone Historic Preservation 
Construction Grants provides up to $100,000 to “nonprofit organizations and local governments 
for small construction projects for publicly accessible historic resources.”° This opportunity is 


unique because funding for construction can be otherwise difficult to obtain. 


3 “Save America’s Treasures Grants,” Historic Preservation Fund, National Park Service, accessed 
December 14, 2021, https://www.nps. gov/subjects/historicpreservationfund/save-americas-treasures-grants.htm. 


4 “Historical & Archival Records Care Grants,” Preservation, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, accessed April 2, 2021, https://www.phmc.pa.gov/Preservation/Grants-Funding/Pages/Records-Care- 
Grants.aspx. 


5 “Keystone Historic Preservation Construction Grants,” Preservation, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, accessed April 6, 2021, https://www.phmc.pa.gov/Preservation/Grants- 
Funding/Pages/Construction-Projects.aspx. 
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Chapter 7: Recommendations 


In less than six years Allegheny County will celebrate the 100™ Anniversary of the 
Dedication of North Park and South Park. These recommendations for the preservation, 
interpretation, and further research will boost the ability of the Parks to fully celebrate the past 
century of service to Allegheny County’s residents and help to conserve its natural spaces and 
unique cultural assets throughout the next century. The final recommendation will help facilitate 
many of the suggestions made in this Chapter by developing at least two new roles within the 


Parks Department; an Archivist and a Public Historian. 


Preservation: Increased Invasive Species Control 

While it would be ideal to employ a historic preservationist to evaluate the condition of 
the New Deal and other historic sites across the Parks, there is one very clear visible threat to the 
longevity of the sites - invasive species. The Park Rangers, Landscape Architect Division, and 
volunteer stewards have jointly been tasked with invasive control, but there are not enough 
resources to slow, let alone eliminate, this threat. A renewed investment in invasive species 
control, with a specific focus on historic structures under threat, would allow the County more 
time to create a long-term plan for historic preservation. This would help preserve both the 
natural and cultural resources that are unique to the County Parks. 

One tool that would be beneficial to this effort is iMapInvasives, which “facilitates the 


management and sharing of invasive species information, including the extent of infestations, 
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search efforts, and treatment outcomes.”° This free platform has been lightly used by Park 
Rangers. With the engagement of the maintenance staff and Landscape Architect Division in its 
use the Parks could more efficiently manage the treatment of invasive species and would be 


creating a lasting record of their efforts. 


Preservation: Develop a Plan for the Care and Storage of County Records 


Some of the documents accessed through the County’s Parks and Public Works 
Departments contained notations that indicated an organized system for storage and reference 
may have once existed. For future researchers, both those internal to the County government and 
those external to it, it would be beneficial for the vault to operate as an archive rather than a 
storage room. Given the extent of records and the lack of space in which they are contained, this 
may require significant resources. The City of Pittsburgh recently established a City Archive and 
was awarded funding to support their digitization efforts. They have started to make their City 
parks’ photographs available online. The County could collaborate with the City on this, or use 
them as a resource to get started on a similar venture. A partnership with the Detre Library & 
Archives would also serve the County well, as they already house some of the Parks collections 
and are the organization best equipped to facilitate long-term care and digitization. If the County 
is to retain the records then they must take responsibility for caring for them appropriately. The 
history of the Parks can help the community understand their importance; having photographs 


and records documenting the history are vital to undertaking that endeavor. 


° “Our Vision,” iMapInvasives, accessed November 10, 2021, https://Awww.imapinvasives.org. 
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A Preservation Plan specific to the County Parks records is also advised. This plan would 
“help provide a framework for establishing and maintaining appropriate standards of collections 
care and for setting priorities for both preventative and remedial conservation work.”’ It may 
also result in a specific archival storage space for such records. In addition to the paper and 
photographic records stored in regional park offices, there are numerous historic items such as 
furniture and clothing under the care of the County Parks at Hartwood Acres. All spaces should 
be brought up to the standards established for such records, including that “temperature, light, 
and humidity should be controlled at appropriate and stable levels to ensure the preservation of 
materials.”* Park records of historical value are currently stored in spaces where no smoke or 
water/humidity detectors are readily apparent. In addition to the on-going monitoring, an 
emergency plan for each record space should be created. 

Given that the Parks collection contains numerous photographic records, it must be stored 
in a climate-controlled environment that is appropriately cooled and monitored regularly. “Heat 
accelerates deterioration: the rate of chemical deterioration of most photographic materials 
doubles (approximately) with each 10°F increase in temperature.” This is important because 
once a photo begins to degrade restoring it can be very costly and complicated. The National 


Park Service recommends maintaining a temperature at 68°F and 20-40% relative humidity 


7 Timothy Ambrose and Crispin Paine, Museum Basics: The International Handbook (New York: 
Routledge, 2018), 246. 


8 “Museum Archive Guidelines,” Standards, Society of American Archivists, updated February 21, 2017, 
https://www?.archivists.org/groups/museum-archives-section/museum-archives-guidelines. 


° “5.3 Care of Photographs,” Preservation Leaflet 5: Photographs, Northeast Document Conservation 
Center, Revised 2019, https://www.nedcc.org/free-resources/preservation-leaflets/5 .-photographs/5.3-care-of- 
photographs. 
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(RH), and not allowing the environment to fluctuate more than 2°F or 3% RH.'° The storage 
facilities where Park historic records are kept should maintain temperature and humidity within 


those guidelines, and monitor for any fluctuations. 


Preservation: Provide Community Researchers Access to Records in a Controlled Manner 


Clio encourages collaborations between historians, archivists, students, and community 
members. There are community members with an interest and drive to help document and 
interpret the history of the County Parks. While digitization should be a longer-term goal for a 
segment of the historic records, it is not feasible to make every item available digitally. If the 
County records were to develop into an archival facility, per the prior recommendation, a very 
important aspect of that would be to develop policies for access. 

Policies in regards to access of staff and non-staff researchers must be clearly outlined 
and communicated to prevent avoidable theft or destruction of records. This should include best 
practices established within the archives field, such as requiring all visitors to produce 
“identification in order to verify [their] identity and to provide written consent to follow 
important policies.”!! This allows the visitor and archive staff to communicate and confirm the 
policies that must be followed to protect the collections. It is suggested that a secure area outside 
of the archive space be set aside for the storage of visitor’s belongings during their visit. Lockers 
with temporary keys would be ideal. “Only notepaper and pencils (or a laptop) and research 


notes” should be permitted within the research space.'* The archives should maintain a “closed 


‘0 “Caring for Photographs: General Guidelines,” Conserve O Gram Number 14/4, National Park Service, 
published June 1997, https://www.nps.gov/museum/publications/conserveogram/14-04.pdf. 


"! Lois Hamill, Archives for the Lay Person (Lanham: AltaMira Press, 2013), 111. 
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stack” model where “the records are stored in an area accessible only to staff members.”!* The 
records room of the Department of Public Works is currently set up in a layout that would make 
this possible with minor adjustments. Only select staff should be accessing the records, ensuring 
that they too follow the proper policies and procedures, including use of “separation sheets” 


which “note the image’s new location” while the image is removed from the file for research. '* 


Interpretation: Expand Clio Entries and Create Clio Tours 


Only five sites within North Park were uploaded to Clio for this Project. Dozens more 
could be created and the use of Clio could be expanded to include pre-Park sites, early (1927- 
1933) Park sites, and post-New Deal sites. Thematic tours within Clio would allow visitors to 
follow a set course of locations either while in the Park using the Clio App, or from a computer 
on the Clio website. Collaboration with organizations outside the County Parks Department 


would strengthen the content and use of this resource. 


Interpretation: Continue Development of History Based Programming in Schools 


The Park Rangers currently offer Archeology and Park History programming for schools 
and community groups. Additional programming could be developed to align with State 
Academic Standards and promoted to area schools. Second grade could be the focus for this 
program, as many of the Early Learning Standards issued by the Pennsylvania Office of Child 


Development and Early Learning could be applied. This includes the following standards: 


2 Hamill, Archives for the Lay Person, 113. 
'5 Hamill, 113. 


'4 National Park Service, “Caring for Photographs.” 
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P6: Collaborating With The Community 

3.5: Earth Sciences 

4.2: Renewable and Nonrenewable Resources 

5.3 How Government Works 

7.1 Basic Geography Literacy 

7.2 The Physical Characteristics of Places and Regions 
8.1 Historical Analysis and Skills Development 

8.2 Pennsylvania History 


Further Research: The Black Experience in the County Parks 


Further research should continue to consider the integration, or lack thereof, of the local 
African American community and other people of color in the Depression Era investments made 
in the Allegheny County Parks. To facilitate a holistic history of the County Parks this should be 
extended to study the Black experience within the Parks over the years. Employing a local lens 
will build on the research of environmental historian Carolyn Finney, whose Black Faces, White 
Spaces: Reimagining the Relationship of African Americans to the Great Outdoors investigates 
the origins and legacy of racism in America’s natural spaces, including public parks. 
Organizations such as Outdoor Afro, which “celebrates and inspires Black connections and 
leadership in nature,” and connects “thousands of people to nature experiences, who are 
changing the face of conservation,” has been actively working to bring more County residents 
into the Parks and deepen their appreciation for, and commitment to, conserving our natural 
resources.'> The Allegheny County Park Rangers and the Allegheny County Parks Foundation 
have previously partnered with Outdoor Afro on nature and recreation-based programs in the 
Parks. Researching and presenting the past experiences of Black residents in the Parks also could 


encourage a more diverse participation in shaping the future of the Parks. 


'5 “Who We Are,” About Us, Outdoor Afro, accessed November 11, 2021, https://outdoorafro.com/about- 
us. 
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Beyond the resources contained within the County’s own records repositories, there are 
many avenues to be explored related to this topic. Images depicting North and South Park are 
available through the Teenie Harris Archive at the Carnegie Museum of Art (CMOA), providing 
a visual record of African American community events between 1935 and 1975. Harris was “the 
preeminent photographer for The Pittsburgh Courier, one of the nation’s most prominent Black 
newspapers.”!° One challenge with using this collection for interpretive media online or within 
the Parks is that they are subject to fees for digital and reproduction rights. There may be an 
opportunity to collaborate with CMOA to lessen the financial impact of using the images for 
interpretive media, either through a Regional Asset District grant or outside funding. Utilizing 
one of the County Park’s rental buildings for a short-term exhibition of Teenie Harris’s 
photographs could similarly work to showcase the Black experience in local parks while 
connecting the community with the present-day opportunities for outdoor exploration. 

Given the depth of research that this would entail, the Parks Department should consider 
partnering with an independent researcher or group. This could provide greater opportunity for a 
researcher to collect original oral histories of the Parks from the Black community, while also 
utilizing existing archives and organizational repositories. Among the recommended subjects for 
an oral history is current Deputy Director Clarence Hopson, whose memories of South Park’s 
Sully’s Pool were shared on the 2011 WQED program “North Park vs. South Park.” Having 
been bussed to the Park from the Hill District, an inner-city neighborhood, he described the Park 


as “paradise.”'’ His memories of such outings with his mother, sisters, and other community 


'6 “Teenie Harris Archive,” Art, Carnegie Museum of Art, accessed November 11, 2021, 
https://cmoa.org/art/teenie-harris-archive. 


'7 Clarence Hopson, interview by Rick Sebak, North Park vs. South Park, aired October 13, 2011, on 
WQED, video, 38:19-40:00, http://wqed.vo.lInwd.net/o15/local-programs/ITS-201 1-10-13.mp4. 
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members are worthy of preservation by the County to provide an enduring record of the benefits 


the Parks bring to the residents of Allegheny County. 


Further Research: Compare, Contrast, and Connect with Other Parks 


One avenue worthy of further research is to compare and contrast the New Deal sites in 
North Park with those across the nation. Were the designs unique to North Park, or did they 
follow similar construction methods as those used across other parks that utilized New Deal 
funding? Tying North Park’s history in with the history of other parks across the Commonwealth 
and the nation will help to foster a greater sense of place, and a more comprehensive 
understanding of the New Deal’s impact on public lands. 

This research would be conducted more efficiently by collaborating with other New Deal 
initiatives and historians at other sites. As an example, providing the Allegheny County Park 
staff the time to establish a relationship with the PA DCNR staff and volunteers at the CCC sites 
in Parker Dam State Park and Promised Land State Park could lead to unique funding and 
interpretive planning opportunities for both North and South Park, and save hours of original 
research by sharing sources and materials. During the course of this Project the staff at 
Pymatuning State Park provided a copy of the interpretive signage at their Gate House, which is 
similar in construction to the one in North Park. That sign explains how the Gate House operates 
and could be replicated by the County. Connecting with organizations such as the American 
Association for State and Local History would provide avenues to strengthen our preservation 
and interpretation of the Parks, thus providing a greater service to the residents of Allegheny 


County. 
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Staffing: Create Park Archivist and Park Historian Positions 

Allegheny County’s population of 1.2 million makes it the second most populous within 
the Commonwealth. Over 12,000 acres of park land across nine sites is maintained by the 
County, which include numerous historic sites. The most substantial site is the County-operated 
historic house museum within a mansion, with significant ties to the Women’s Suffrage 
movement, state politics, and early 1900’s conservation and social welfare efforts. The Parks 
also contain three historic house museums in log and stone cabins that are operated by external 
volunteer-run organizations. In addition, there is an 1800s farmhouse at the site of a 
Revolutionary War-era fort, a working farm and historic home, two sites at two different Parks 
where archeologists have found evidence of human occupation as far back as 3,000 B.C.E. to 
1200 C.E. at the one park and between 1300 and 1400 C.E. at the other, the fairgrounds of the 
former County Fair, many New Deal related structures, and dozens of sites with connections to 
nationally renowned architects Paul Riis or Henry Hornbostel. 

The opportunities for an Archivist and a Public Historian within the Parks are seemingly 
infinite. Their joint responsibilities could include modernizing the interpretation of the mansion 
in line with best practices from the historic house museum sector, managing the archival 
collections of the Parks Department, creating interpretive signage and programs, inventorying 
historic sites, and providing well-researched preservation recommendations to the Parks 
administration. Park patrons have demonstrated a hunger for park history and in some instances 
have taken it upon themselves to tell the history of the Parks (in some instances without 
reputable sources) in the absence of the County doing so. These positions would collaborate with 
interested park patrons and community organizations in these efforts, and connect them to other 


Park resources for engagement- including the Park Stewards Program led by the Park Rangers. 
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This position would not be the first of its kind - other counties have County Historians, 
including in New York where it is enabled by state law.!* Their duties include both preservation 
and interpretation.!? The City of Pittsburgh hired its first official City Archivist in 2017 after a 
Councilman visited the damp storage area in the City-County Building and noticed how 
haphazardly the City’s historical items were being stored.”” The City now “plans to secure a 
bigger, more permanent space for the archives” and there is an “effort to consolidate materials 
that have been left unlabeled or organized in random buildings across town.”*! While the County 
does employ staff in other departments who operate partially as archivists, there appears to be no 
one with archival training who specifically cares for the collections of the Parks, 
Photographers/Videographers, Public Works, and other collections related to Park history. These 
collections face similar issues as the City did prior to their archivist position. The historic 
documents and artifacts relating to the Parks are kept at numerous sites across the County, and 
are in varying states of disorganization. Some are stored in park buildings; others are at the 
County Office Building, and more are potentially housed at other County-owned locations. Other 
documents have been turned over to the care of the Detre Library & Archives at the Heinz 


History Center, are available online through the Northland Public Library, or at the McCandless / 


'8 Carol Kammen, “On Doing Local History in New York State,” New York History 69, no.2 (April 1988): 
202, https://www.jstor.org/stable/23 178294. 


'9 <Historian,” Departments, Niagara County New York, accessed November 22, 2020, 
https://www.niagaracounty.com/Departments/Historian. 


°° Diana Nelson Jones, “Pittsburgh gets serious about saving, preserving its old records,” Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, July 2, 2018, https://www.post-gazette.com/local/city/2018/07/02/Pittsburgh-archivist-Nicholas-Hartley- 
records-nicholas-hartley-records-management-division-history/stories/20 1806300007. 


1 Hannah Lynn, “Preserving Pittsburgh: How Pittsburgh's 3-Year-Old Archive Department is Working to 
Make the City's History More Accessible,” Pittsburgh City Paper, September 16, 2020, 
https://www.pghcitypaper.com/pittsburgh/preserving-pittsburgh-how-pittsburghs-3-year-old-archive-department-is- 
working-to-make-the-citys-history-more-accessible/Content?o0id= 18002741. 
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Northern Allegheny Heritage Center. According to a 1984 County Records Inventory, the Parks 
collection alone measured 2,057.4 cubic feet.” That collection has undoubtedly grown in the 
decades since. 

In creating the positions of Public Historian and Archivist, Allegheny County will be 
better equipped to serve its staff and residents, as well as helping to advance the preservation of 
public resources and the craft of public history. ““The county historian is poised to be of great 
assistance to municipal historians, to residents of the county, to county officials, and to a state 
network of county history and culture well identified and competently accomplished.” History, 
especially public history, does not and cannot exist within a vacuum. There are already many 
history organizations operating within the County with specific focuses. Some pertain to a 
singular neighborhood, such as the Lawrenceville Historical Society.7+ Others encompass 
multiple municipalities and operate their own museums, such as the McCandless/Northern 
Allegheny Heritage Center.”> All would benefit from greater access to the County’s history 
programs and archival collections. To the public history profession as a whole, the County could 
demonstrate how to interpret across multiple sites and work with others to make the Pittsburgh 


region a hub for best practices and collaboration. 


2 Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, “County Records Inventory by Office (Roll 3985),” 
RG 13, Bureau of the State Archives, General, Series 27, Project-County Records Inventory by Office, 1984, 
https://digitalarchives. powerlibrary.org/psa/islandora/object/psa%3A830542. 


3 Kammen, “On Doing Local History in New York State,” 215. 


24 “Home,” Lawrenceville Historical Society, accessed November 22, 2020, 
http://lawrencevillehistoricalsociety.com. 


5 “About Joe Bullick and the Collection,” McCandless/Northern Allegheny Heritage Center, accessed 
November 22, 2020, https://www.townofmccandless.org/mccandless-northern-allegheny-heritage- 
center/about/pages/about-joe-bullick-and-collection. 
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Conclusion 


Significant improvements to the Park occurred between 1933 and 1941 thanks to the New 
Deal programs, including the creation of two lakes, the boathouse, numerous shelters and 
buildings, and hundreds of acres of native trees which are enjoyed by Park visitors and wildlife 
to this very day. Among the most impactful programs was the Work Progress Administration, 
while the Civil Works Administration, Public Works Administration, and Civilian Conservation 
Corps also provided great benefit to the Parks and the residents of Allegheny County. 

The five sites documented on Clio provide an opportunity for in-person and virtual 
visitors to immerse themselves in some of the New Deal improvements. Clio should be expanded 
to interpret additional sites across the County Parks. Research on the local African American 
experience during the New Deal will help create a more inclusive history of the County Parks. It 
is the hoped that this can be used as a springboard into future research of how others, including 
women, contributed to the past and present of the County Parks. 

Opportunities for historical preservation and interpretation within the Parks are almost 
endless. Internal County resources and external grants can help create more advocates for the 
protection of the Parks unique natural and cultural resources and ensure that future generations 
benefit from them. Despite the challenges ahead, including the destructive force of invasive 
species and allocation of resources, Eleanor Roosevelt encourages us to try: 

Surely, in the light of history, it is more intelligent to hope rather than to fear, to 


try rather than not to try. For one thing we know beyond all doubt: Nothing has 
ever been achieved by the person who says, “It can’t be done.”! 


' Eleanor Roosevelt, You Learn by Living: Eleven Keys for a More Fulfilling Life (New York: Harper, 
1960), 168. 
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Appendix A: List of Projects in North Park, by New Deal Program 


*Denotes project that falls under more than one New Deal program, and thus appears twice in 
this list. Years listed for these improvements may span both projects. 


*Project details from the primary source are included at the end of the list. 


Civil Works Administration 


Name Year Primary Source 

Buildings for Equipment 1933 Annual Report 1933 

Marshall Lake/Dam* 1933-1934 | Annual Report 1933 

Outside Toilets - 50 1933 Annual Report 1933 

Pearce Mill Roadwork 1933-1934 | Photograph, Annual Report 1933 
Picnic Tables - 500 1933 Annual Report 1933 

Rustic Barriers - 1,500 feet 1933 Annual Report 1933 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Name Year Primary Source 

Marshall Lake/Dam* 1933 Newspaper Reports 

South Ridge Drive 1933-1934 Federal Reports, Photographs 

SP-1 Camp McGovern 1933-1935 Federal Reports, Annual Report 1933 

Stone at Lone Pine Grove 1933 or 1934 | Inscription on stone, likely an unofficial project 
Trail Construction - 6 miles | 1933 Annual Report 1933 

Tree Plantings - 200 acres 1933 Annual Report 1933 

Various Work* 1934 Annual Report 1934 


*The 1934 Annual Report combines the various works of the North and South Park CCC: The 
economic value of the Civilian Conservation Corps, of which there is a camp in each Park, is 
immeasurable. The work done by these forces has advanced the ordinary development of each 
Park by several years. A brief summary of some of the work accomplished by this organization 
is cited below: In the two Parks they constructed 14.3 miles of Bridle Trail Fords, 10.9 miles of 
Roads, 8 miles of Firebreaks, 176 Catch Basins on roads and trails; installed 5,014 feet of pipe 
for road drainage; cleared 248 acres for picnic groves, 130 acres eradicated of insect infection, 
370 acres of woodland cleaned up, dead and diseased trees removed, 365 acres planted with 
seedlings; 114 stone ovens and 39 shelters constructed in groves, 12,975 feed of guard rail built, 
13 foot bridges erected, 16 latrines built and 600 feet of vitrified pipe installed on erosion 
control. Four water wells were drilled and 6,842 feet of water line laid to new groves. They also 
sawed about 300,000 feet of boards and timbers from logs removed from the woodlands, all of 


which were used in the Parks. 
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Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 


aka Public Works Administration 


Name Year Primary Source 

Boathouse 1935-1936 | Name Plate, Original Plans, Photographs, PWA 
Public Buildings survey 

Bridge Babcock Underpass 1935-1936 | Name Plate, Original Plans 

Bridge Irwin Run #1 1936 Name Plate, Original Plans 

Bridge Pine Creek #26 1935-1936 | Name Plate 

Bridge Walter Road #3 1939 Name Plate, Original Plans 

Filtration Plant 1935-1937 | Original Plans, PWA Public Buildings survey 

Gatehouse/Spillway 1935-1936 | Name Plate, Bid announcement 

Lakeshore Drive 1936-1937 | Original Plans, Photographs 

North Park Lake 1935-1937 | Original Plans, PWA Public Buildings survey 

Standpipe Observation Tower _| 1935-1937 | Original Plans, PWA Public Buildings survey 

Swimming Pool 1935-1936 | Name Plate 


Works Progress Administration 
aka Work Projects Administration 


Annual Reports from years listed serve as the Primary Source for all WPA projects below, except for the 
Places to Play Guide which credits the WPA FWP on its front cover, and North Ridge Drive in 1938 
which appeared in the Sesquicentennial Souvenir Program 


Name Year 
Barrier Constructed - 11,000 ft 1935, 1939 
Barrier, removed/cut for firewood - 1,200 ft 1941 
Bird Sanctuary Island Planting* 1940 
Boundary Line Markers 1939 
Bridges, Rustic or Chinese Arch - 22 1935, 1939 
Cabin Building 1938 
Clearing Brush/Banks/Channels - 966 acres 1938, 1939 
Concerts & Entertainment (Tues/Thurs) 1936 
Dams, Brush and Log - 500 1938 
Dams, Stone Check - 93 1938 
Dams, Timber Erosion - 1,111 1938 
Event Posters** detail at end of NYA list 1940 
Excavating soil - 35,000 cubic yards 1938 
Fencing Erected, steel wire - 1,500 ft 1941 
French Drains - 40,087 lineal ft 1938, 1939 
Golf Clubhouse 1938 
Landscaping 1936 
Lodge & Furniture 1935-1936 
North Ridge Drive 1938, 1939 
Painting, all buildings and 19 shelters 1939, 1940 
Painting, bathhouse lockers - 2,500 1940 
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WPA continued 
Name Year 
Painting, picnic tables - 3,500 1940 
Painting, refuse cans - 500 1940 
Painting, road and trail barriers - 10 miles 1940 
Painting, row boats - 71 1940 
Painting, sanitary privies - 30 1940 
Painting, signs for trails and water - 275 1940 
Pie Traynor Field 1939-1940 
Places to Play Guide Book 1937 
Planting honeysuckles - 7,000 1938 
Quarrying stone for dams - 525 tons 1938, 1939, 1940 
Recreational Services* 1941 
Repainting barrier posts - 7,750 sq ft 1938 
Repainting barrier screens - 46,500 sq ft 1938 
Repainting/repairing picnic tables/benches - 478 1941 
Reseeding - 20 acres 1938 
Shelter Construction - 111 1935, 1938, 1939, 1940 
Shelter Construction - Schoolhouse 1941 
Shelter Floor/Gutters/Curb Construction 1939, 1940, 1941 
Sod, gathered/planted - 18,500 sq ft 1938, 1939 
Swimming Pool Improvements 1939 
Tennis Clubhouse 1935 
Toilets - 270 1935, 1938, 1939 
Trail Construction - 11.5 miles 1938, 1939 
Trail Improvement - 16 miles 1938, 1941 
Tree Cavities filled - 1,175 1938, 1939 
Trees Fertilized - 30,000 1938 
Trees “Heedling-in’’/weeding - 100,000 conifer seedlings 1940 
Trees Planted - 11,090 conifer, 900 other 1938, 1940 
Trees Pruned - 15,500+ 1938, 1939 
Trees Spray Treated - 500 1939 
Trees Staked - 333 Mountain Ash 1939 
Trees Transplanted - 7,800 1938, 1939 
Trees Salvaged - 383 trees, 1,200 cord firewood 1940 
Trees Salvaged for Lumber - 5,000 board ft 1940 
Walls, Dry Stone - 87,838 sq ft 1938, 1939 
West Ridge Drive - 1.4+ miles 1938-1939 


Bird Sanctuary Island Planting detail from the 1940 Annual Report: Planting, with park forces, 


and the W.P.A., the large island in North Park Lake for a Bird Sanctuary. This project involved 
locating the plant material, digging out, balling, hauling, ferrying and planting of the following 
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trees, and shrubs from various places at North Park, including 21 Maples, 46 Hawthornes, 29 
Sumacs, 10 Dogwoods, 13 Aspens, 36 Crabapples, 8 Cherries, 8 Plums, 14 Yellow Twig 
Dogwoods, 11 Alders, 32 Willows, and 4 Lilacs, 13 Mockoranges, 17 Nine Barks, 20 Red Twig 
Dogwoods, and about 250 low fruit bearing plants such as raspberries and blackberries. 


National Youth Administration 
Name Year Primary Source 
Event Posters** 1940 Annual Report 
Recreational Services* 1941 Annual Report 


*Event Poster Detail from the 1940 Annual Report: With the cooperation of the N.Y.A and 
W.P.A. silk screen posters announcing the various events sponsored by the County Parks were 
contributed throughout the parks and buildings in the city. 
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Appendix B: Clio Entry - Civilian Conservation Corps Camp SP-1: North Park 


1: 
S Clio - m Search by Title 
es os ee 


Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 
SP-1: North Park 


Introduction 


Text-to-speech Audio 
> 


On June 16, 1933 a group of 175 young men set up camp on the hillside above 
Wildwood Road, thus establishing Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) Camp SP-1. The 
CCC spent over two years improving North Park, up until October 1, 1935 when the final 
enrollees were transferred to another site. Though nothing of their camp remains here 
the legacy of their work can be seen all across North Park. 
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Backstory and Context 


Text-to-speech Audio 
> 


In his second Fireside Chat President Roosevelt said “In creating this civilian 
conservation corps we are killing two birds with one stone. We are clearly enhancing 
the value of our natural resources and second, we are relieving an appreciable amount 
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conservation corps we are killing two birds with one stone. We are clearly enhancing 
the value of our natural resources and second, we are relieving an appreciable amount 
of actual distress."' The CCC was a voluntary program that first opened to enrollees in 
the spring of 1933. The earliest enrollees were required to be unemployed, unmarried, 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 25. They committed to six months of work at 
a time, and were paid a starting wage of $30 a month. Though they were required to 
send most of their pay back home to support their families, the men were fed, clothed, 
and housed while enrolled in the CCC. Over the next nine years the CCC employed over 
two million men on forestry and conservation projects, the value of which has been 
estimated to be $8 billion. Pennsylvania had more CCC camps than any other state 
besides California. Two of these camps, SP-1 and SP-3, were in Allegheny County's 
North and South Parks, respectively. 


Camp SP-1 in North Park opened on June 16, 1933 when Company 1383, comprised of 
175 enrollees from Allegheny County families, arrived to the site on Wildwood Road in 
the pouring rain. Their first day was spent setting up their tents, which fit five men 
each, and served as their temporary accommodations until they could construct their 
larger barracks at a later date. Close to 200 enrollees would eventually call the camp 
home, working alongside local men on projects across the park. Among the earliest 
members of Co. 1383 was Bloomfield resident Nick Ranalli, who joined shortly after 
leaving Schenley High School. Ranalli arrived a few weeks after the camp opened and 
served for three terms, a total of 18 months, helping to establish North Park. His first 
three months were spent reforesting the park, the next five months he helped to clear 
brush for future trails, and his final five months he helped build fire pits and shelters.2 
On October 1, 1935, less than a month after Ranalli’s honorable discharge, the North 
Park CCC Camp closed when the remaining members of Co. 1383 were transferred to 
Camp SCS-2 in Sprankle Mills, PA. 


The work of the CCC was praised by Parks Director A.M. Marion in both the 1933 and 
1934 Annual Reports. 


In 1933 he wrote “There existed in North Park a large area of undeveloped 
woodlands which properly developed with roads, trails, bridle paths and 
groves would be useful for various purposes. This work could not have 
been done by normal County labor, as with the present Park mileage tax, it 
is barely sufficient for maintenance. Under the CCC this area of woodland 
known as the “Henderson” tract which comprises approximately 500 acres 
above the Babcock Boulevard, has been opened for Park use.” The detailed 
list of work the CCC under took in the first six months included clearing 
wooded areas of fire hazards in order to establish picnic groves, building 
three miles of dirt roads to access such areas, constructing six miles of 
foot and horse trails, and milling diseased or dead trees for lumber and 
firewood. The report ends with Marion saying “There can be no doubt as to 
the Benefit North Park has derived from the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The boys of the camp are to be commended for their effort and the work 


the Benefit North Park has derived from the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The boys of the camp are to be commended for their effort and the work 


which they have achieved." 


In 1934 Director Marion's accolades continued, stating “The economic 
value of the Civilian Conservation Corps, of which there is a camp in each 
Park, is immeasurable. The work done by these forces has advanced the 
ordinary development of each Park by several years. A brief summary of 
some of the work accomplished by this organization is cited below: In the 
two Parks they constructed 14.3 miles of Bridle Trail Fords, 10.9 miles of 
Roads, 8 miles of Firebreaks, 176 Catch Basins on roads and trails; 
installed 5,014 feet of pipe for road drainage; cleared 248 acres for picnic 
groves, 130 acres eradicated of insect infection, 370 acres of woodland 
cleaned up, dead and diseased trees removed, 365 acres planted with 
seedlings; 114 stone ovens and 39 shelters constructed in groves, 12,975 
feed of guard rail built, 13 foot bridges erected, 16 latrines built and 600 
feet of vitrified pipe installed on erosion control. Four water wells were 
drilled and 6,842 feet of water line laid to new groves. They also sawed 
about 300,000 feet of boards and timbers from logs removed from the 


woodlands, all of which were used in the Parks."4 


When the CCC left SP-3 in South Park, 58 men from SP-1 in North Park were 
transported the 50 miles daily in order to demolish the camp buildings there. SP-3 
closed in late April of 1935, when Company 1301 was transferred to the first Soil 
Conservation Service camp in Pennsylvania, located in Indiana Township. By 
September of that year the North Park CCC had demolished “1 Administration Building, 
5 Barracks Buildings, 3 Garages, (14 Stalls), 1 Recreation Hall, 1 Wash Room”, noting in 
a report to the National Park Service that “1 Mess Hall and 1 Latrine remain to be 


razed.”” 


In addition to the training the CCC men received while performing various tasks in the 
parks, they were also provided with educational opportunities in the evening. One night 
a week transportation was provided to Pittsburgh's Washington and Arsenal Schools in 
Lawrenceville to attend business and vocational classes. According to the official 
camp report filed on November 1, 1934, 73 of the enrollees took advantage of that off- 
site opportunity. Only one man was considered illiterate, and he was attending school 
at the camp. A teacher was supplied by another New Deal program, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), held classes each weekday evening from 4- 
10pm, with an hour break for dinner. Each enrollee was taking at least one class, which 
were offered “on practically all academic subjects starting with the very elementary 


subjects.”© The staff photo taken on May 19, 1934 shows the only woman at the center 
of the photo, and lists her as teacher Miss Jane Northey. Miss Northey was later 
replaced by Miss Mary J. Stephenson, who is listed in the November 1934 camp report 
as the teacher. 


Women were intentionally barred from serving in the CCC throughout its history. 
Thanks to First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt, with the support of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, an alternative to the CCC was created for unemployed women. Camp Tera, the 
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Thanks to First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt, with the support of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, an alternative to the CCC was created for unemployed women. Camp Tera, the 
first site of what critics called the She-She-She, opened in upstate New York only six 
days before SP-1 was established. The closest camps for women were in Warren, PA, 
Morgantown, WV, and Oberlin, Ohio. It is unknown at this time how many Allegheny 
County residents were enrolled in these programs. 


As Pauli Murray, an early enrollee at Camp Tera, wrote in their 1987 
autobiography: “It was little more than a recreational camp for adult 
women at the time | was there, since it offered no work experience beyond 
our camp duties and was only one step removed from the dole. Yet for me, 
as for most other women in the camp, it provided a sanctuary from the 
pressures of unemployed city life. It was our first experience of outdoor 
camp life that we had missed as children. And thanks to an enlightened 


social policy, it was unsegregated... 7 The camps were discontinued in 
1937, after aiding 8,000 enrollees across 90 sites. 


The bill establishing the CCC explicitly forbid racial discrimination, thanks to an 
amendment by the only Black congressman at the time Oscar De Priest (R-Illinois). At 
the time segregation was not considered discrimination under the law, and almost all 
CCC Camps were segregated. Of Pennsylvania's 151 CCC Camps, only a dozen were 
designated for Black enrollees. The official Camp Reports from both December 14, 
1933 and November 1, 1934 indicate that North Park's SP-1 was designated as a white 
camp. One of the closest CCC Camps to North Park for Black enrollees was SP-11 at 
Pymatuning State Park. Records indicate that at least 32 of the members of Company 
2312-C located there in 1936 were from Allegheny County. When Pittsburgh faced its 
worst flood in history that March, Co. 2312 helped in the rescue efforts both in 
Pittsburgh and in Johnstown. 


The CCC served as a model for what would become the Student Conservation 
Association (SCA), an idea conceived in 1953 by Liz Putnam to enlist “student 


volunteers to assist with the upkeep of U.S. national parks and public spaces.”® The 
SCA, integrated since its founding, continues to provide service opportunities across 
the nation. That includes right here in North Park where the SCA has trained trail crews, 
and employed the seasonal Park Rangers from 2015-2017. As of 2018, more SCA 
alums live in Pittsburgh than any other city in the nation. 


Though there is no visible trace of CCC Camp SP-1 on this site, their work is still 
present all across our park. The former camp site off Wildwood Road is now home to 
the Allegheny County Department of Public Works District #1 Warehouse, Sign Shop, 
and Traffic Division. Directly below the site sits the McCandless Township Sanitary 
Authority Pine Creek Sewage Treatment Plant, constructed between 1973 and 1975. 
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Appendix C: Clio Entry - Lake Marshall: Created by the New Deal 
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Lake Marshall: Created by the 
New Deal 


Introduction 


Text-to-speech Audio 
> 


The small island on Marshall Lake provides an oasis of calm and a great 
opportunity to see some of the most spectacular birds the park plays host to, including 
the Great Blue Heron, Bald Eagle, and Osprey. This lake provides a unique aquatic 
environment for both the flora and fauna, but it wasn't created for that purpose. 
Marshall Lake was created between 1933 and 1935 to provide water to North Park's 
golf course, buildings, and fire hydrants. Over that time two New Deal programs took 
part in the work, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Civil Works Administration. 
Following the completion of Lake Marshall, the New Deal’s Public Works 
Administration would help complete the water service project by constructing both the 
Filtration Plant on the lake’s edge and the Standpipe holding tank on North Ridge Drive. 
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Backstory and Context 


Text-to-speech Audio 
> 


The area that became North Park was dotted with farmhouses in the years leading up 
to the park’s formal opening on June 18, 1927. The water supply needs of a rural 
farming area differs greatly from the Peoples Country Club that Allegheny County had 
in mind for North Park. In order to keep the golf course green and in top playing shape 
it would need an adequate water supply throughout the year. Fire hydrants and water 
lines were needed to protect the park’s office, residences, picnic shelters, and forest 
from the threat of fire. Thus, plans were drawn up to create a dam on North Fork Pine 
Creek, just north of the present-day Park Administration Building. 


In June of 1933 the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph reported that the North Park Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) “recruits are clearing 14 acres of ground along Pine Creek, 
where the county will build a dam, one of two authorized by the United States 


Government.”! The CCC workers had a very short commute to this worksite, as they 
were living in CCC Camp SP-1 within the park boundaries, off of Wildwood Road. 


Later that year, in December 1933, another New Deal program stepped in to construct a 
small dam at the same site the CCC had cleared. The State Administrator of the Civil 
Works Administration (CWA), which had already started work on Pearce Mill Road 
earlier that month, approved the 33 jobs needed for constructing the dam on December 
14, 1933. Work on the “smaller dam, erected to provide pure water for the park golf 
courses, fire stations and other park areas” was said to be nearing completion by that 


autumn.2 


Allegheny County Parks Director A.M. Marion praised the work of the CWA 
in the 1933 Annual Report, writing that “Many improvements were started 
in the County Parks under grants of the Civil Works Administration of 
Pennsylvania.” “North Park improvements included the erection of 
buildings to house equipment, building 500 picnic tables, 50 outside 
toilets, constructing nearly 1,500 feet of rustic barrier, rebuilding Pearce 
Mill Road and building a dam near Pearce Mill Road and McKinney Road to 


provide water for the Golf Course and fire hydrants.” 


Unlike the CCC, CWA workers were drawn from unemployed men in the local area. 
President Roosevelt established the CWA by Executive order on November 9, 1933 to 
“provide work at regular wages for 4,000,000 unemployed persons in as short a time as 
possible, thereby stimulating purchasing power both directly through earnings and 


indirectly by the purchase of materials for the projects." CWA employment on local 
work projects was discontinued by the end of March 1934. It is possible that the work 
on Lake Marshall was completed by County employees, but the available records at 
this time do not provide enough detail to confirm that. According to the 1934 Annual 
Report of the Parks Department, “Work was started and approximately 80 percent 
completed on a Dam at the intersection of the McKinney and Pearce Mill Roads, which 
will give us a fourteen acre lake area and an ample supply of suitable water for the Golf 
Course, as well as greater protection for our service, office and other buildings in case 


of fire. Water lines were laid to these buildings and fire hydrants installed.”® 


The dam spillway was designed as a series of natural stone steps, creating a beautiful 
water feature that is visible to this day at the south end of Marshall Lake. By April 26, 
1935 the Pittsburgh Press published a photo showing the completed spillway, ongoing 
shrub planting by workers under the supervision of the park custodian, and announcing 
that “Lake Marshall, in North Park, is nearing completion as workmen level the sweeps 
of green about it and plant shrubbery along its expanse of 14 acres.”© 

The winter of 1935 saw the first skaters take to the ice on Lake Marshall, which would 
become a popular winter pastime for area residents for decades to come. Fishing, 
however, was forbidden on Lake Marshall. According to the Pittsburgh Press in the 
spring of 1937 it was stocked with bluegills, catfish, and yellow perch in order to serve 
as a fish nursery for the newer and larger North Park Lake downstream. That lake was 
created by another New Deal program, the Public Works Administration (PWA), through 
Federal Administration of Public Works Project number 9616. Once Lake Marshall was 
completed, the PWA would start the construction of the Filtration Plant, which would 
draw its water from Lake Marshall, and the large water storage tank called the 
Standpipe Observation Tower by the North Park Lodge, through PWA Project number 
PA-1422. 
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North Park Lodge: A Works 
Progress Administration Project 


Introduction 


Text-to-speech Audio 
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With two levels, a bar, a large kitchen, and outdoor stage, the North Park Lodge has 
witnessed countless weddings, reunions, conventions, and other gatherings since its 
completion in 1936. The Lodge was constructed with Federal Aid through the Works 
Progress Administration, a New Deal agency established in May 1935. 


A nearly identical Lodge in South Park unfortunately succumbed to an arsonist in 1981. 
“It's funny,” Kenneth Saylor, architect of both park Lodges said, upon hearing of the 
South Park Lodge fire, “Buildings are just like people. They only seem important after 
they're gone.”! The North Park Lodge continues to prove its importance, as it remains 
one of the most popular rental facilities in the county parks. 
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Backstory and Context 


Text-to-speech Audio 
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President Roosevelt established what would become the largest of the New Deal 
programs, the Works Progress Administration (WPA), on May 6, 1935. The WPA 
awarded federal funds for public works projects that were proposed by local 
governments. The workers on these projects were taken from the unemployed in the 
surrounding communities and directly employed by the WPA. In most cases the local 
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governments. The workers on these projects were taken from the unemployed in the 
surrounding communities and directly employed by the WPA. In most cases the local 
government had to provide partial funding for the project to be considered for WPA 
funds. Allegheny County applied, and was granted, funding for projects across the 
county, including many within North and South Parks. 


On July 26, 1935 Allegheny County submitted 14 projects to be considered for WPA 
funding. Tied for the third largest requests were the “recreational Lodge” projects in 
North and South Parks. The county was to contribute $41,224 ($832,270.43 in 2021 
dollars) to the North Park Lodge, and the federal government was asked to cover 
$31,405 ($634,034.86 in 2021 dollars).2 Approval was granted, and construction began 
in late October 1935. Designing the park lodges was the first assignment given to 
Kenneth Saylor, who also designed the Tennis Club House around the same time. The 
original oak furniture within the Lodge was included in the WPA funds. 


“| wanted to create the most magnificent building in the park. It had 
to be durable, because | envisioned all the different kinds of people who 
would be using it. And it had to be rustic, to fit in with the landscape. 
Above all else, it had to be the kind of place people would want to go and 


have fun.”? -Kenneth Saylor, architect 


Six weeks after construction began, a group of farmers from the North Park area 
lodged a petition asking for the county to reconsider such a large expenditure. Robert 
D. Jackson, of Babcock Boulevard, spoke on behalf of the farmers to the local press. 
Jackson singled out the lodge as the most objectionable of expenditures, asking “Why 
do they have to build a lot of private clubhouses? Maybe the golfers need one and 


maybe the tennis players need one, too, but what is the lodge for?"4 


The following month, in January 1936, newly appointed Parks Director Henry 
Hornbostel also questioned the need for an expensive lodge, golf clubhouse, and pool. 
Hornnbostel’s early hesitancy did not stop him from celebrating the lodge in the 1937 
Annual Report: 


“Two large Park lodges opened in the summer of 1936 have taken on the 
character of country clubhouses for the general public. They are used 
almost daily both summer and winter by groups numbering 124 or more. 
This unique free privilege is in constant demand and has been much 


appreciated by the public.”> 


Nor did it stop him from performing the role of Santa Claus at the Lodge in December 
of 1937. He later highlighted the lodges as a positive example of federal investments in 
the County Parks, writing in August 1938: 


“Federal assistance has allowed the Allegheny County Commissioners to 


“Federal assistance has allowed the Allegheny County Commissioners to 
proceed with many desirable improvements at little cost. Most of these 
would have been denied to the people of Allegheny County for years to 
come if funds had not been made available by the Federal Government. 
Good examples of how much these Federal funds have meant are the 
North and South Park Lodges. These buildings are really clubhouse for the 
working people, built at a cost to the County less than the normal cost of 
the most ordinary of park structures.”° 

The WPA was also responsible for the labor involved with grading and paving the three 
mile stretch of North Ridge Drive that connect the Lodge to Pearce Mill Road from the 
east. The project planned to use more than 17,000 feet of drain pipe and install 12 
catch basins. The county would provide $51,000 for materials, while the WPA would 
cover the $39,000 labor cost. According to James E. Kesner, WPA district director; “The 
$90,000 county-WPA project for the improvement of North Ridge Drive, North Park, will 
make the recreational centers of the park available at all times and reduce 


maintenance costs.”” 
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Pearce Mill Road: A Civil Works 
Administration Project 


Introduction 


Text-to-speech Audio 
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This road was among the first sites in the county to benefit from the Civil Works 
Administration (CWA), a New Deal program. Work began in late 1933 and provided 
much needed employment to over a hundred men. Pearce Mill Road is at the heart of 
North Park; starting in the south at Babcock Boulevard and leaving park property when 
it intersects with Brown Road in the north. Some of North Park's most popular sites lay 
along this road; the Boathouse, Rose Barn, Administration Building, Marshall Lake, and 
the Ice Rink. The CWA worked on road grading and drainage, and also helped to create 
Lake Marshall further down Pearce Mill Road. 
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Backstory and Context 


Text-to-speech Audio 
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President Roosevelt created the Civil Works Administration on November 9, 1933 
through Executive Order No.6420B with the intention to immediately put the 
unemployed to work at projects across the nation. A few weeks after the CWA was 
created, Allegheny County submitted a $31,000,000 plan to fund improvements across 
the county, including the road improvement project on Pearce Mill Road in North Park. 
The plans to put men to work on North and South Park road projects “were the first to 
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The plans to put men to work on North and South Park road projects “were the first to 
be approved in the county.”! 


Just over a year prior, on November 1, 1932, the County Commissioners discovered a 
letter from the recently-fired first Parks Director, Paul B. Riis, asking for funds to correct 
a dangerous entrance to North Park, where Pearce Mill Road begins off of Babcock 
Boulevard. With the support of the new Parks Director, Alexander M. Marion, $2,300 
was committed to the cause. The project took off in December 1933, when over a 
hundred men paid by the CWA began the road grading and drainage project. The 
County’s construction plans for Pearce Mill Road, dated December 1933, called for over 
two miles of work on the entire stretch of Pearce Mill within the boundaries of North 
Park. These plans included the relocation of the road from beside the creek behind the 
Park Office to above the office and nearby residences. 


Even when the temperatures dipped to almost zero on December 11th, seventy-five 
workers continued the work while 100 completed a similar project on Catfish Run Road 
in South Park. Rates for the work varied from 50 cents for a laborer and up to $1.20 for 
a skilled worker. They usually worked a 30 hour work week; at times this meant 10 hour 
days three days a week, or two shifts of men working 5 hour days six days a week. 
There was only one accident that made the local papers; two workers were injured in 
January 1934 when a "dynamite blast that propelled a hugh [sic] slab of rock upon 
them as they crouched behind a tree.”2 It is unclear if the accident occurred on the road 
grading and drainage project or on construction of Lake Marshall, a CWA project that 
was also underway at that time. Otherwise the work was considered a success, with 
The Pittsburgh Press reporting in March 1934 that the “CWA work is advancing by 


years the beautification and utilization programs at North Park and South Park."? 


Pearce Mill Road at Babcock Boulevard continues to be one of North Park's main 
entrance ways. In June 2021 another significant investment was made on the stretch 
between Babcock Boulevard to the Boathouse through a $2 million grant from the 
PennDOT Multimodal Transportation Fund. This project, set to wrap up in December 
2021, includes; widening the road, installation of additional designated bike and 
pedestrian lanes, slope and drainage improvements, and milling and paving. 
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Standpipe & Observation Tower: A 
Public Works Administration Project 


Introduction 


Text-to-speech Audio 
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Sitting atop one of the highest elevations in North Park is the North Park Water 
Supply System Standpipe, frequently referred to as the Observation Tower. The 
Standpipe was constructed between 1936-1937 to help store and supply water to 
North Park. The 81-foot-high tank could hold up to 300,000 gallons of water and was 
financed in part by a New Deal program called the Public Works Administration (PWA). 
Ornate terrazzo tiles were installed on the top floor, with a large dome overhead 
painted to depict the night sky. The Standpipe was part of PWA project PA1422, which 
also provided funding for the Filtration Plant above Lake Marshall. There is currently no 
public access to the Observation Deck due to safety concerns. 
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The Standpipe was designed as part of an ambitious plan to provide water for park 
use and protection. The plan was advanced greatly by the dam built along North Fork 
Pine Creek, above the intersection of Pearce Mill and McKinney Roads. The dam 
created Lake Marshall, constructed between 1933-1935 through the shared labor of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), Civil Works Administration (CWA), and the 
Allegheny County Parks Department. 


Once Lake Marshall was completed the next phase of water service 
improvements could begin. “Financed in part with funds provided by the Federal 
Administration of Public Works,” the project included a Filtration Plant on McKinney 


Road and a Standpipe reservoir on North Ridge Drive.' Unlike the CCC and CWA, where 
the focus was on creating jobs for workers, the Public Works Administration (PWA) 
provided grants or loans so that local governments could hire private contractors to 
complete projects that were in the public’s interest. Costs were shared between the 
federal and local government, and the local government had control over what projects 
they wanted to do and which contractors to select. 


Initial drawings for the Standpipe and Observation Deck were drawn by the 
Pittsburgh-based engineering firm of Chester, Laboon, Campbell, Davis, & Bankson. The 
drawings show that the terrazzo floor with signs of the zodiac and the decorative 
railing were all original to the structure. Their plans were approved by the County's 
Planning Engineer, Planning Commission Chairman, Director of Parks & Aviation, and 
the County Commissioners by November 15, 1935. Bids were accepted for the work up 


until noon on December 24" of that year. An Erection Diagram detailing the 
construction plans was created by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company and was 
approved by the County and Chester Engineers on July 30, 1936. Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. is also listed as the General Contractor on the April 1937 plan for the 
terrazzo floor, which was sub-contracted to the Star Marble & Tile Company located on 
the Boulevard of the Allies in Pittsburgh's Bluff neighborhood. Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company would later serve as a steel fabricators and erectors of the Gateway 
Arch in St. Louis, Missouri. 


North Park's Standpipe, Boathouse, and Lake were featured in Public Buildings: A 
Survey Of Architecture Of Projects Constructed By Federal And Other Governmental 
Bodies Between The Years 1933 And 1939 With The Assistance Of The Public Works 
Administration, which describes the Standpipe as “constructed entirely of steel and as 
it stands on a height of ground in a park of great natural beauty, considerable thought 
was given to its design. Its flat roof was turned into an observation platform reached 
by an exterior spiral stairway and covered by a domed roof, the underside of which is 
painted blue and decorated with constellations of stars. The entire project was 
completed in November 1937 at a construction cost of $177,064 and a project cost of 


$193,546. The approximate cost of the standpipe was $23,000." 
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Hundreds of visitors visited the Standpipe when it opened to the public on August 7, 
1937. The Observation Deck, 2,100 feet above sea level, was open from 8am to 11pm 
daily, and could only be reached by braving the 154 steps up the winding black 
staircase to the top. Though the newspaper articles from that first year mention that a 
guard was on constant duty at the Standpipe, two decades later the eight red lights on 
the very top that would warn aircrafts “had been broken by boys, who'll climb to any 


heights these days, it seems, to break things.” Newspaper reports indicate that the 
Observation Deck was only open during the fall foliage season in the 1970s and 1980s. 
The view from the top can still be enjoyed by watching Rick Sebak’s documentary 
North Park vs. South Park, which premiered in 2011 on WQED. 
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